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Think — | 


You are often depressed, irritable, and “out of sorts”; it is not always 
the influence of the weather. Bad weather does not hurt the man 
whose health is sound. You are suffering from the drain your work makes 


upon your mental and physical resources, and you must feed to meet 
that tax. 


Food must be more than “something to eat”; it must adequately 
nourish and replace the wasted tissues. Science gives you Vi-Cocoa, the 
food beverage which revitalizes the exhausted energies, and infuses new 
life and new vigour into the muscles of the body and into the brain alike: 


In concentrated form Vi-Cocoa, in a word, gives you 
just what the brain and body need — a stimulus and 
help to enable vou to keep well and fit to perform with 
ease and satisfaction your daily work. 

You can try it free of expense. Write to Vi-Cocoa, 
12 Henry Street, London, W.C., for a dainty sample tin 
of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free and post paid. 
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Mrs. Joel Chapman, near the School, Greenfield, near 
Ampthill, Beds.,writes:—‘‘For over twenty years I suffered 
dreadfully from Bronchitis and Asthma, which was 
attended with Nasal Catarrh and Blood-spitting. Every 
attack I had seemed to get worse, and I could hardly 
breathe on account of the accumulation of pe in the 
nose and throat. . 

“T thought I should never be any bette, as I am 456 
years of age, but one day I tried Veno's Lightning Cough : 
Cure, and was relieved after one dose and found great com- Mra, Chapman, Etiquette 


fort.. I could breathe freely and naturally through the 
nose, and the blood-spitting was at once stopped, the phlegm did not arise, and for Men, 
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£1GO in Prizes this Week. 
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ist PRIZE, £50. 2nd PRIZE, £25. rd PRIZE, £10. £75 IN CONSOLATION gIfIs.|The Editor’s Notebook. 
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EACH WEEK'S CONTEST COMPLETE IN ITSELF. Someone Had Foozled. 
« Mr. Herbert Grapstone tells a good golfing story 
RESULT OF No. 4. LL A é sg org eae ied BH his mee ie a pe pa 
Ix announcing the result of our Fourth Competition, we In this contest, Changelets, you are provided with a dae his der ‘by ra See epoutarache ‘and alan 
should like to acknowledge the many kind tributes to | Patagraph from wh ich you must remove five of the words | . practice to which he waa nathan addicted Usk 
CHANGELETS wish is i cent " by readers of P.W’. - apberlzate are 9) i pit ae same places, and thus give | timo the little fellow used a naughty wor the fathe: xi 
Ne@BLETS strengthen the intellect and shar h e sentence a different meaning. ro hi é , ; Y 
wit cay tar Te aients ; but the ewniarinal Ue ap epitaity Here is an example which will make the matter perfectly eave nig WP. on the promise not to uso) 
of our new Competition seems to have fascinated them clear to you. You might be given a sentence such as this : ae “ eel had ag conse i pores oO: 
completely. “ Everybody can do CuanceLets” is their Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever. eile pg ew ens notte BEE iy -H ie) war 
chorus, and we hope that at least every reader of P.W. will | By the removal of five words, and the substitution of five His Poe naiote 1E if = = a titel aaa h 
show that he orshe can do Cuanaztets by taking oe in | new ones, we get the following sentence. The now words | pag b jor Tkiz golf links, and littic “aus, wit 
the new contest announced below. May we offer a hint or | are underlined : 1a cen out walking near them with his nurse 
two to intending competitors which they are sure to find Be kind, sweet girls, and let the men Ee va'ers. burst into the drawing-room, his blue eyes dancin; 
both helpful and profitable. Aion are 4c fg . coped sontalnltiy ee with peerage his pink cheeks bulging in i 
Instead of marking the alterations on the coupon as ee, on thi 1 aie: triumphant smile. : 
they occur to you, write out the ph, or quotation, which must be treated in this manner. The paragraph is : “Oh, papa, papa!” he cried, “Pye just heard 6 
first on # sheet of paper, and then jot down the idea that | “Zis better to bave loved and lost than never to have | new one that’s worth a shilling.” 
has occ! to you, and try to work it into the quotation. loved at all. ae 
If the CHANGELET does not read well at the first attempt, Any alteration in a word whatever will be regarded as & A Story by Kipling. 
try it a second time, altering : A MAGAZINE editor was praising Rudyard Kipling 
Sad ging a word — Or glad when Kipling got the Nobel prize,’ 
an ere, and so on, unti h id. “1 tl ht i d y im. 
your men pan reads both JUST TO SHOW YOU HOW IT’S DONE. ec iw ball say tiiw J aacicisinescaeaian 
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ou can then mark your aise & bout it. He said he k he looked idle, but i : 
rendering of the quotation on j ° => about it. Ho said he knew he looted ie, ean va f 


the coupon. ’ P Ss 

The advantages of this i! = pat 
system are that you keep the ‘ : 
coupon tidy and neat, and do 
not spoil it with illegible 
marks; while your finished 
effort is naturally very much 
superior to the one you 
cniginalyy intended to make. 

But this system has still 
another advantage. By 
working in this way you will 
find that new and perhaps 
better ideas willoccur to you, 
for it is wonderful how new 
ideas crop up once you have 
set one down on paper. 

By following out these new 
ideas, you may be able to 
work up very much superior 
CHaNnGELeTs to the one you 
intended at first to send, and 
in this way you will enhance 
your prospects of success. 

The original paragraph was: 

Music HATH CHARMS TO SOOTHE THE SAVAGE BREAST, TO 

SOFTEN ROCKS, OR BEND THE KNOTTED OAK. 

The first prize of £50 has been awarded to Joseph 

_H. Foreman, 80 Blackfriars Road, Ports- 
mouth, for the following rendering : 

Woman HATH power TO SOOTHE THE SAVAGE BREAST, 

To SOFTEN pain, oR describe THE latest hat! 

The secon d prize of £25 has been awarded to Kenneth 
Bamford, 136 Edward Street, Lurgan, Ireland, 
whose rendering was as follows: 

Gas HATH CIARMS TO SOOTHE THE SAVAGE molar, TO 

SOFTEN pain, OR light THE darkest dungeon. 

Hereare some other good changelets sent in: 

Who hath charms to cause the savage husband to 

soften, break, or bend P The wife's mother. 

Jcnes hath nerve to ask the savage landlady to soften 

chops or bend the knotted steak. 

Phyllis hath charms to soothe the savage breast, to 

soften grief, but can the darling cook ? 

Fire hath charms to soothe the savage beast, to soften 

gold, or ruin the Insurance Company. 


For List of Winners of Fifty £1 Consolation Prizes seo 
Page iii. of the Red Cover. 


With five one 
words al- Changelet : ’Tis worse to have 


tered can WF run and lost than never see the 
become train at all.. 


Paragraph : "Tis better to have 
loved and lost than never to have 
loved at all. 


change. For example: love changed into loved becomes 
a new word. 

Lightly cross out on the form below FIVE WORDS—NO 
MORE, NO FEWER—and write in ink carefully and 
clearly abovo each crossed-out word the word you wish to 
substitute. Then fill in your name and address in the 
space provided. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1, Allattempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form below, or they will be disqualified. If more than 
one attempt is made, cach must be written on & 
separate entry form. 

2, Every coupon must be accompanied by a Postal Order for 
sixpence, made payablo to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
crossed ‘ & Co.,” and the number of the Postal Order 
must be written in the space provided. Where one 
Postal Order of a higher value is sent to cover more 
than one attempt, the number of this Postal Order 
must be written on each entry form. 

3. The envolope containing the coupon or coupons must be 
addressed to the Editor of P. ARSON’S WEEKLY, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and must be marked 
“ CHancELets No. 7” in the top left-hand corner. 

4. Attempts must arrive not later than first post Thursday 

December 3rd. 


Five Words Only to be Altered this Week. 


The adjudication of all attempts 
sent in will be carried out with the 
greatest possible care and considera- 
tion. £50 will be awarded to the 
sender of the paragraph which is 
considered to be the Test by the 
adjudicators, by whom originality of 
idea will be taken into considera- 


CHANGELETS, No. 7. Postal Order No. -ssssssesssseeseessenes 


merit. 

The Editor will accept no responsi- 
bility in regard to the loss or non- 
delivery of any attempt submitted. 
No correspondence will be entered 
into in connection with the Com- 
petition, and telegrams will be 
ignored. ‘Ihe published decision is 
final, and competitors may only 
euter on this uadcerstanding. 


tion. £25 will be awarded to the old authors and those of to-day is simply this: They 
sender of the paragraph which is died, and their works live; our works die and we ‘ 
considered to be the second best, and | live—as best we can.” 4a: 
£10 to the sender of the third best. ‘a a 
| The remaining £75 will be divided A “Scoop.” =f 
have loved at in Consolation Prizes amongst those A story is told of the late John L. Toole, the a 
—————————————— whose attempts come next in| comedian, and Mr. Justice Hawkins, who was after- “ef 


Lundertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published 
decisicn as final and legally binding. 
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TRANSMISSION AT 
Bouk Rares. 


No. 959. 


reality he was trying hard to work; only he wa 
stuck. 

“He said he resembled a man who made a bet onc 
summer day at the seaside, that he would swim ow 
a mile and a half to a certain buoy. The bet wa: 
accepted, the man stripped and pee in. Hi: 
friend retired to the hotel to watch his progress fron. 
the window. 

“From the window, with a field glass, the frienc 
saw the swimmer reach the buoy in due course, drav 
himself up out of the water, and sit down comfort 
ably with his legs dangling over. So far, so good. 
Evidently he was resting, well pleased with his feat. 

“Some minutes passed, and the swimmer had not 
moved, The watcher returned to his book. But 
every now and then he looked up, and still the 
swimmer sat in the same position on the buoy. 

“An hour, two hours, went by—-still the swimme: 
romained. A white, slim figure seen against the on- 
coming dark, he sat on the buoy’s edge; his feet 
dangled in the sea; he seemed to be musing. 

“Finally, it began to grow quite dark, and. 
thoroughly alarmed at last, the watcher got a boat 
and a couple of men, and rowed out to his friend. 

“Out there the mystery was soon ex lained. The 
man was stuck fast to the buoy, which had been 
freshly tarred that morning.” 


The Only One. 


TuerE are few more original thinkers among U 
to-day than Mr. Herbert George Wells, who, in his 
latest book, “First and Last Things,” has once more 
given evidence of the genius that is within him. 
M. A. P. tells ug that Mr. Wells was a great friend 
of the late W. E. Henley, and used to write for the 
poet’s magazine, the New Review. Unfortunately, 
although brilliantly edited, this magazine was not a 
success; apropos of which fact, thero is an amusing. 
albeit a somewhat pathetic, little story. 

A dp day, as Mr. Wells and Mr. Henley were in the 
office of the magazine, gloomily discussing its pros- 
pects, a funeral went by in the street outside. 

Henley looked out of the window, and regarded the 
cortége for a moment in silence. Then he turned to 
his companion, and said, with a worried frown, “Can 
that be our subscriber?” 


The Difference. 


Mr. Wexts is evidently no believer in the great- 
ness or enduring quality of modern literature. Some 
time ago a friend was talking to him about the good 
times that novelists of to-day have compared wit} 
those of the past. “You modern writers don’t work 
go hard,’’ he said, “and you are paid twenty times as 
much as you ought to be.” Mr. Wells gent.y shook 
his head. ‘You labour under a misappre ension, my 
boy,” he replied. “The chief difference between the 


wards Lord Brampton. They were at supper together 
discussing the events of the day. Tho judge incident- 
ally mentioned that he intended, on the morrow, 
giving the man he had been trying fifteen years 
because he deserved it. 

As Toole was leaving hé blandly inquired: 

“Oh, would you mind my calling at the newspaper 


* Copyright. These stories may be reproduced if acknowlodged 
from Pearsen's Weckly. 
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fHE EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK (continued). 


Sflices and telling them about that fifteen yearsP It 
will be a tip for them—exclusive information, you 
know—and will do me no end of good with the press.’”’ 

“Good gracious! No, sir,’”? exclaimed the judge, 
who took the precaution of accompanying Toole to his 
hotel and seeing him safely to bed. 


In a Dublin Cemetery. 


A patuetic story of a child’s heroism is told by a 
well-known Dublin K.C. Recently ho proposed to 
drive with his wife to the beautiful Glasnevin Cemc- 
tery. Calling his son, a bright little boy, some four 
years old, he told him to get ready to accompany 
them. The child’s countenance fell, and the father 
said: 

“Don’t you want to go, Willie?” 

The little lip aniveret. but the child answered: 

“Yes, papa, if you wish.”’ 

The child was strangely silent during the drive, 
and when the carriage drove up to the entranco he 
clung to his mother’s side and looked up in her face 
with pathetic wistfulness. 

The party alighted and walked among tho graves 
and along the tree-shadowed avenues, looking at the 
inscriptions on the last resting places of the dwellers 
in the beautiful city of the dead. After an hour 
or so thus spent, they returned to the carriage, and 
the father lifted his little son to his seat. The child 
looked surprised, drew a breath of relief, and asked: 

“Why, am I going back with you?” 

“Of course you are; why not?” 

“I thought when they took little boys to the ceme- 
tery they left them there,” said the child. 

Many a man does not show the heroism in the face 
of death that this child evinced in what, to him, had 
evidently been a summons to leave the world. 


The Same Family. 


An official of the American Department of Com- 
merce and Labour, who had been directed by his 
chief to draw up a summary of the conclusions of 
certain distinguished authorities on engincering, met 
with disaster not long ago, when he had occasion to 
refer to certain statements of Mr. A. R. Colquhoun, 
the British engineer. 

The official had been told that after Mr. Colqu- 
houn’s name there should be placed the ‘etters 
“M.I.C.E.’ (Member of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers). “That’s easy to remember,’ the official 
had said, adopting an easy system of mnemonics. 
“<M.I.C.E.’ spells ‘mice.’” 

This memory system was of little avail, however, 
for when the official handed in his summary, the 
letters after Mr. Colquhoun’s name _ were 
“R. A. T. 8.” 


The Bishop’s Equipage. 

Tue Tarter tells the following, but mercifully 
suppresses the name of the bishop. 

A grand wedding was about to be solemnised. The 
usual crowd of people lined the pavement close up 
to the red carpet. In the wake of a long string of 
cequipages of the most aristocratic kind came a dis- 
reputable four-wheeler with an old cabby looking 
very shabby. 

It stopped just in front of the red carpet. 

“Here; hi!” shouted the policeman on duty, “you 
can’t stop here; we’re expecting the bishop every 
moment.”’ 

The cabman regarded the excited policeman with 
a leer, and as he got down from the box in leisurely 
fashion and threw a ragged cloth over his skeleton 
of a horse, said, “It’s hall right, guv’nor; I’ve got 
the hold buffer inside.” 


Too Much Blow. 


Captain Watt, of the record-breaking Lusitania, 
who has just retired, was talking about machinery. 

“Machinery is delicate stuff,” he said, “and the 
amateur is wise to let it alone. You know about the 
man who blew down the gas meter?” 

“No.” 

“Well, at his club one night, a certain man com- 
plained bitterly about his gas bills. 

“Hang it all,’ ho said, ‘my bills are something 
enormous. I’m sure I don’t burn all that gas. The 
company, consarn it, is cheating mo.’ 

“A friend spoke up and said: 

“Look here, do you want to know how to get the 
better of the gas company?’ 

“<«T just do,’ exclaimed tho man. 

“‘Then,’ said the friend, ‘blow down the meter. 
Every night, before you turn in, blow down the 
meter. The meter, you see, is full of little wheels, 
all turning, turning, piling up big bills against you, 
every time you light the gas. But just blow down 
the pipe and. 

“Tho friend gave a loud laugh at the delightful 
‘hought. 

“« Just blow down the pipe, and—ha, ha, ha-—all 
the little wheels will turn the other way.’ 

“The man thanked his friend for this good and 
valuable advice, went straight home, and blew a long 
and powerful blast down the pipe of the gas meter 
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before retiring. He did this every night. Not once 
did he forget, the last thing before going to bed, to 
blow down the meter with terrific force. . 

“Well, in due course, at the month’s end, the 
inspector came. 

“The man welcomed the inspector a trifle ner- 
vously, and hung about the cellar door to hear what 
the fellow would have to say after his inspection. 

“The inspector emerged from the cellar studying a 
column of figures with a puzzled frown. He looked 
up at the master of the house, and said, in a strange 
voice: 

“Well, Mr. Smith, I don’t know what the dickens 
has been happening to your meter, but the company 
owes you 18s, 9d.’” 


A Pertinent Answer. 


Joun Ripcrey Oarter, Secretary of the American 
Embassy at London, was piloting some American 
friends through the museum at Hastings when he 
observed an unhappy attendant wearing a military 
uniform, with a helmet from which a chin-strap 
hung, at whom an inquisitive tourist was firing all 
manner of silly questions. 

The tourist’s last question was, “Say, what is that 
strap under your chin for?” 

The attendant sighed. “The strap is to rest my 
jaw when 1 get tired of answering questions,’”’ said 
he. 


No Doubt About It. 


Sim Epwarp Brasgoon’s doubt whether King 
Solomon, as the husband of seven hundred wives, 
is an ideal authority for the modern world upon 
such domestic matters as the treatment of children, 
recalls a story of Archbishop Magec’s. A Gloucester- 
shire lady was reading the Old Testament to an old 
woman who lived at the lodge, and chanced upon 
the .passage concerning Solomon’s household. 

“Had Solomon really seven hundred wives?” asked 
the old woman after reflection. 

“Oh, yes, Mary! it’s so stated in the Bible.” 

“Lor, mum,’’ was the comment, “what privileges 
them Early Christians had!” 


The Ruling Passion. 


Tris story of the sporting instinct is told in 
Baity’s MaGazine: 

Two worthy followers of the Royal and Ancient 
game of golf were in the habit of daily playing to- 
gether. In the course of time one lost his wife, 
and on hearing the sad news his friend of the links 
paid on the following morning a call to express his 
sincere sympathy. Condolence having been declared, 
second nature manifested itself. 

“You'll no’ be gowfin’ the day?” 

There was a pause ere the answer came: 

“Weel, I'll jist tak’ ma cleek an’ we’ll play yin 
or twa holes. Anyway, she deed yesterday.” 


These Theorists. 


Booxrr T. WasntncTon, the best educated negro 
in the United States, and the friend of President 
Roosevelt, spoke at the International Congress of 
Religious Liberty in Boston, and said somewhat im- 
patiently of a new theory for the solution of the 
race question : 

“But it is work we want, not theories. There are 
enough theories, in all conscience, but of workers, on 
the other hand, there is always a dearth.” 

The eloquent coloured man paused and frowned. 

“When I hear of a new theory,” he said, “I am 
reminded of the two geologists. At a certain summer 
resort, one brilliant afternoon, the younger geologist, 
from his bedroom window, saw the older man rolling 
a great rock down the side of a mountain. 

“He watched the work for nearly three hours. The 
old geologist, thin and little and white-whiskered, 
had a hard time of it to guido that rock almost as 
big as himself. But he persevered. He got the 
rock down where he wanted it just as the dinner-bell 
rang. 

“The younger man said to him wonderingly at 
dinner: : 

“What were you doing with that rock this after- 
noon, professor?’ 

“«Why,’ the professor answered, ‘the fact is, the 
thing was 600 feet too high to suit my theory.’” 


Rival Detectives. 


Sie Artucur Conan Doyte, the first instalment of 
whose serial story, “The Mystery of Cloomber,’’ 
appears in the December issuo of the Noven 
MacazineE, once had an amusing experience with a 
cabman in Paris. The author had just arrived at 
the French capital, and, to his great surprise, the 
cabman who drove him from the station to his hotel 
addressed him by name. 

Sir Arthur asked the man how he knew who he was. 

“Oh,” replied the cabman, “I read in the news- 
papers that the famous Conan Doyle would come to 


| Paris from Marseilles and Lyons, and directly I saw 


you I observed that your hair had been cut by a 
Marseilles barber, and that on the heel of your left 
shoe there is mud from Lyons.” 

Sir Arthur was highly flattered and gratified to 
think that an ordinary cabman was so intimato with 
his famous detective stories that he could apply the 
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methods of their central character to the facts f 
everyday life. = 
“are these the only signs by which you enis 
who I am?” asked Sir Arthur. ea 
“Oh, no,” replied the Jehu, as he flicked y 
horse, “you see, your full name is painted on 


trunk!” 
The Scot and His Vote. 


Like his son and heir, the Duke of Buccleuch }) 
been in the House of Commons, and it was an wld 
farmer whose vote he was soliciting, who gavo |; 
an answer which he has not yet forgotten. ae 
farmer did not know the Duke, who was then Lord 
Dalkeith. 

“But you know the Duke?” said a captain 4} 
accompanied the candidate. : 

“Yes, I know the Duke; he’s a gran’ man,” sxiq 
tho farmer. : 
aoe you'll surely vote for his son?” tho capta’y 
said. 

But the farmer was still doubtful. “I’m no .o 
sure about that,” ho replied, “it’s no every cco tht 
has a cauff like hersel’.”” 


Proof Positive. 


Tue scientists are finding out many things about 
ancient nations, some of which may be true and sone 
not. Inference is often advanced as fact. Gio 
grow into possibilities, and possibilities into pruba- 
bilities, and probabilities into certainty. 

Dr. M. G. yle tells a story which illustrates ong 
method of argument. An Assyriologist boasted to an 
Egyptologist that “the Assyrians understood electric 
telegraphy, because we have found wire in Assyria.’ 

“Oh,” said the other, “we have not found a scrap 
of wire in Egypt, therefore we know the Egyptians 
understood wireless telegraphy !’? : 


A Sure Case. 


Dr. von Esmarcn, the famous German surgeon, 
who first introduced antiseptic dressings, was noted 1s 
being fond of entwining his lectures with an occasional 
story gr anecdote. Once in a. lecture Dr. von 
Esmarch commented upon diagnosing the outcome of 
a certain surgical case. 

“The way that case was to turn out,” he said, 
“could be predicted with certainty.” 

Dr. von Esmarch smiled. 

“It could be expected to come with the samo 
certainty,’’ he said, ‘‘as the answer was in the ca-o 
of the widower. This man, after his wife’s death, 
had vowed that he would not marry again unless his 
departed spouse herself would consent to it. Ho re- 
mained a widower for some time, but finally fell in 
love, and wished to marry the object of his admira- 
tion. Remembering, however, his vow, he went to 
his first wife’s resting-place and sat down at the sido 
of the grave. 

‘** Bertha,’ he said in a low voice, ‘I have fallen in 
love with a woman and wish to marry her. Now, it 
you have any objection to my marrying her, Ict mo 
know, and I shall abandon the project. If you, how- 
ever, have nothing to say, I shall understand that 
my plan. of marrying again pleases you. Now, what 
shall it be?’ 

‘“He married again.” 


Cheek ! 


Tue Vicar of St. John’s, Swansea, told a capital 
story to his Greenhill audience the other night. i 
related to a beggar. A gentleman, on passing into 
church, had regularly given the old mendicant a penny 
per week. 

Then the benefactor was laid up with influenza for 
seven weeks. On again going to church he handed 
his usual copper. 

The beggar looked at it, and then hobbled after him 
with the complaint that there was a little account 
between them. 

‘What’s that?’’ asked the gentleman. 

‘* You owe me sevenpence,”’ was the reply. : 

He was promptly told that the money was a gift, 
and not a debt. : 

“Then you'll have to look out for another beggar!” 
the mendicant declared. 


Sharp Practice. 


Anpre AvtarD, who makes John D. Rocl:cfeller’s 
wigs, is a plump and elegant Frenchman, with thin 
black hair, a rich black moustache, anil black and 
sparkling eyes. 

M. Autard has a shop in the best quarter of Paris. 
Here all the world goes to be shaved, and 
massaged. And here an American talked to the great 
hairdresser about the exorbitant duty that Mr. Recke- 
felier had to pay on his last wig. 

“It was sharp practice,” said M. Autard, in tlic 
fluent English that he learned in London. “To compel 
Mr. Rockefeller to pay such a duty was hardly honest. 
Sharp practice it was—liko tho way I was treated in 
my apprenticeship. 

“When I was learning barbering, I applied for a 
post in London. The proprictor engaged me at a 
certain wage, and at the end of our talk he said: 

“Of course, it is understood that you speak both 
French and English.’ 

“Yes, sir,’ I responded quickly ; ‘and Dutch, also.’ 

“¢We have no dealings with Dutchmen here.’ said 
he. ‘Therefore, I will take one-third off that salary.’” 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 
OS 


a Another 


Incident in 
the Eventful 
Life of 

Mr. Button. 


? By C. 
MALCOLM 
HINCKS. 


“A race meeting,” muttered Mr. Button to himaolf, “is 
an experience, and experience is good fora man. Besides 
as the missis is away she can't—I can’t 'urt ’er feelin’s.” 

Thus did the jobbing gardener salve his conscience and 
settle a problem that had been troubling him since he had 
seen the notice that the Hextable Park Races were to be 
held on the following Saturday. 

‘The racecourge was only about five miles from Littledale, 
and Mrs. Button being on a short visit to her brother in 
London, her lord and master thought it would be a very 
suitable opportunity to witness the sport of kings. 

Thus it came about that on the Saturday morning ha 
entered the train at Littledale station, arrayed in his Sunday 
best, a cheap cigar between his lips, and a pound’s worth of 
silver in his poekets. 

“Goin’ to see my aunt,” he had nervously informed his 
friend the porter, but that official’s grin had left him 
vaguely apprehensive that Mrs. Button would not be left 
in ignorance of his journey when she returned to tho 
village. 

The only other occupants of the carriage were a couple 
of sporting-looking men slumbering at one end, and a 
short, wiry-looking youth sitting opposite, who was reading 
a flaring yellow paper. 

The train was a slow one, arriving at Hextable some timo 
before the fast specials would pour the sporting fraternity 
into the littlo town, but the gardener was anxious to have 
us much “ expericnce ”’ as possible. 

Mr. Button settled himself comfortably in his corner, then 
glanced carelessly at the youth opposite him. Something 
he saw evidently interested him, for he surveyed his com- 
panion carefully froin head to toe. 

“One of the famous jockeys, ain't you?” he said sud- 
denly, leaning forward and touching him on the knee. 

The youth put down his paper and grinned sheepishly. 
He was an apprentice who was making his first public 
appearance that afternoon, and was highly gratified. 

“Fancy you recognising me!” he exclaimed. 

“ Knew your face at ones,” s1id Mr. Button proudly, con- 
gratulating himself on his lucky shot, founded on the build 
and appearance of the youth. 

“Going to the races?” queried the “famous jockey” 
after an interval. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Button, trying not to feel guilty. “Can 
you give us atip?” 

The youth looked mysterious. 

“Don’t let it go any further,” he said with a suspicious 
glance at the two slumbering men at the other end of the 
carriage, “but I'm going to ride a winner this afternoon. 
A nice price I reckon it willbe. Wish I dare get on myself, 
but a man in my position ain’t allowed to bet.” 

“What's the name of the ’orse?” asked Mr. Button 
impatiently. 

“Saucy King,” said the youthful jockey proudly. 

“Saucy King,” repeated Mr. Button to himself, “ Saucy 
King, I’m much obliged,” he added. “I ain’t abetting man, 
but when you know a 'orse is going to win it ain’t gamblin’, 
is it?” 

“T suppose not,” said the youth casually, either ho could 
not follow the gardener’s logic, or else he understood a 
good deal more about racing. 

A couple of minutes later the train glided into Hextable 
station, and Mr. Button, nodding to his companion, hurried 
along the platform anxious to get to the racecourse and 
begin this wonderful new experience in his life. 

He was somewhat disappointed when he reached the 
Park, and having paid his shilling entered the ground upon 
which the racing would take place, for there was very little 
to be scen and very few people about, disappointment became 
disgust, when after walking about three quarters of a mile, 
he discovered that if he was to be entitled to gamble he 
would have to pay a further half-crown. 

The gardener should have been glad of this for he had 
told himself several times in the past three days that he 
was only going to sce the races, and not to bet, but he 
was not glad, and his candid opinion of the gentloman 
who had demanded the half-crown nearly led to his being 
banished altogether from the course. 

By the time he had finished arguing and entered the 
railod off space by the stands, which is known as the 
“silver ring,” he foand it fairly fall. Tho demand of 
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sixpence for a race-card also seemed 
\) excessive to the gardener, and he did 
not hesitate to say so. 

On referring to it he found that 
“Saucy King” was running in the 
second race, so there was no immediate 
hurry to mako his bet. As the ring 
filled up. he began to feel excited, tho 
noisy crowds, the bustle and noise 
i were new to him, he watched the book- 

makers calling out the odds in a 
fa cinated way, and as their. business 
began he stood close to a loud voiced 


| gentleman to discover how bets were mado. 


he jobbing gardoner’s system of betting was p2culiar, 
he consulted the bookmakers slate and selected tho horse 
which stood at the longest odds. 

“I'll ‘ave a shillin’ on “Ighflight,” he said nervously to 
the loud-voiced man, reluctantly handing out that useful 
coin of the realm. 

“Fifty shillings to a shilling, Highflight,” said tho 
bookmaker casually to his clerk, “and tho number is nine 
eight six,” 

Then Mr. Button moved away guiltily staring at a 
gaudy piece of pasteboard in his hand. 

Exactly ten minutes later he was standing in a desortod 
corner viciously tearing up that ticket and muttering : 

“ Highflight ” was not in the first six. 

: Then the saddling bell went for the second race, this 
time Mr. Button did not hesitate, he had a stable tip, a tip 
from the joskey himself, it was @ question of picking up 
money. He approached the samo bookmaker wondering if 
he would dare to tako the bet. ‘'o his surpriso that 
gentleman appeared to take “Saucy King’s” chance very 
lightly, for the figure 20 stood in froat of its nam on 
tho slate. 

Mr. Button stood hesit iting. 

“Twenty half quids,” he muttered, “ meins ten pounds.” 

Ile withdrew a little out of the crowd and slowly pro- 
duced four half-crowns from an inner pocket of his dlack 
coat. Having paid his fare, admission, and incidentals he- 
was now only left with two shillings and throa pennies. 
Still with ten pounds coming—— By 

The bookmaker was in no way impressed by the huge 
stuke, and, to Mr. Button’s disgust, before he had got away 
he altered the price of “ Saucy King ” to 25, having received 
a lot of money on the favourite. 

The gardener cagerly consulted his card. “ Saucy Winz’s ”” 
colours were mauve and green; he watched the horse canter 
up to the six-furlong starting post, and then fixed his eyes 
on the bunci of them in the distance. 

‘ling, ting, ting, went a bell, somebody shouted “ They're 
of,’ and he saw a mass of colour sweeping down the course. 

He almost shrieked with joy, for the mauve and green 
was well in front running right out from the others. 

“* Saucy King’s’ winnin’!” ho cried excitedly. 

A burly man beside him laughed contemptuonsly. 

“Winning!” he grunted. “ Ain’t it likely witha young 
fool of an apprentice who’s riding out long before ’e ought 
‘ Polygot’s * coming out now; it’s ‘ Polygot’s’ raze for a 

iver. 

With a sinking heart Mr. Button saw four horses sweep 
up unexpectedly each side of the mauvo and geen, then 
the colours flashed before his eyes, a thunder of hoofs dinned 
in his ears, and the rica was over. 

“«Polygot’s’ won,” said the burly man complacently. 

Then the numbers went up on the board: 

18 7 13 

“ Saucy King’s ” number was cight. 

For fully three minutes Mr. Button stared blankly at tho 
white figures on tho blackboard, then slowly he realised 
what had happened. 

He had lost ten shillings. He repeated it in various 
phraseology several times—ten shillings; he had lost ten 
shillings. 

He turned wildly to sce if “Saucy King’s” jockey was 
visible and, finding he was not, moved away, his lips moving 
quickly, 

He recalled several sermons he had heard the rector 
deliver on gambling. ‘hey had been strong, but certainly 
not strong cnough. As for jockeys—— 

He was busy on tho subject of jockeys when his thoughts 
were distracted by being suddenly brought to a stop by a 
violent collision with a big man who was hurrying in the 
opposite direction. He received some of the polite wishes 
for the future lives of jockeys in general, looked annoyed at 
first, and then laughed. 

“Why, what the dickons is tho nntter with you, 
Button ?” 

The gardener promptly stopped his flow of eloquence and 
his face went paler still. 

Hero was another complication; he was recognised at a 
place that he had often referred to as little better than— 
than the neighbourhood to which ho had just consigned 
jockeys in general, and the jockey of the mauve and greon 
jacket in particular. For a moment he stared at the 
stranger, then he recognised him as a stockbroker who had 
spent some weeks at Littledale. 

He touched his hat sheepishly. 

“ Fancy you bein’ ’ere, Mr. Millard,” he said. 

That gentleman laughed. 

“The surprise is mutual,” he said, “but you had better 
come and have a drink, Button, or you'll get run in for a 
madman, What have you been doing ? Been welshed ? ” 

At the bar at the back of the stand Mr. Button explainod, 
and was hurt at Mr. Millard’s unfeeling laughter. Tho 
stockbroker, secing the reproachful look on his face, stifled 
his mirth. 


SEE HOW IT’S DONE. 
PARAGRAPH: CHANGELET: 


Who steals my purs:| Who stcals my umbrella 
stealstrash. Itissome-|i/s silly it keeps off 
thing, nothing. nothing. 
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“Well, you needn't worry, Button,” he said, “I'll b ' 
you'll get it back on the Local Welter Race, you village: 
always seem to pick upa bit on that, for you know what tl. 
men and horses can do. Expect you've got a good tip for it, 
haven't you ?” 

Mr. Button hesitated for a moment, but, as I observe 
befora, his brain worked quickly, and he realised that her 
was a chance to level up his fortune. He had not th. 
vaguest idea of what the Welter Race was, or the names o 
the horses running in it, but he at once assumed th. 
mysterious air that the sporting youth had adopted toward 
him in tho railway carriage. 

“Yes,” ho said slowly, pulling his race card out of hi 
pocket, “ I’ve got a good tip for the er— Welter Race, a sur. 
thing, sir.” 

The stockbroker emptied his glass and prepared to gc‘ 
back to the ring. 

“ What is it, Button?” 

Mr. Button was frantically endeavouring to find the parti 
culars of tho race. 

“A or tip’s worth something, sir,” he suggested, and 
heaved a sigh of relief, for under tho heading of “ Fou 
o'clock race, Club Welter Handicap, two miles,” he foun: 
the particulars and names of tho horses which were owne: 
oe ridden by gentlemen who belonged to the two loca 

hunts. 

Mr. Millard had bought vegetables from Mr. Buttor 
during his stay at Littledale, and knew that he was not it. 
the habit of giving anything away. 

“T’'ll give you half a sovereign,” he said, putting his han: 
in his pocket. 

“It's a gcod tip,” murmured Mr. Button, “ it'll make you: 
fortune, sir.” 

“Tm afraid it won't, for I shall only put a fiver on. Still 
I'll give you a sovereign to bring me luck ; I can do with it 
I've had three losing weeks on end.” 

Mr. Button gazed at the careless young man in awot 
fascination. Three losing weeks! He had lost eleven. 
shillings on two races, and was neurly driven mad. 

The stockbroker placed a couple of half sovereigns in his 
hand. 

“ Now, what’s the name of the beast?” he asked im. 
patiently. 

Mr. Button was still looking at the list of names. 

“¢Volanta,’ sir,” he said confidentially in a ‘ow 


voice. 

He knew that the horse of that name was cwned by the 
son of a local squire, who was noted for wild riding anc. 
genoral recklessness. 

The stockbroker nodded, scribbled something on his card 
and they arrived in the ring just in time to witness ar 
exciting finish to the raco pr «ious to the one in which 
Button had played the tipster. 

Thon the gardener made an excuse and strolled away, he 
wanted time in which to consider his position. If he went 
home without making another bet, he would have had hi: 
day's outing for nothing and be a shilling or so in pocket. 

But that did not appeal to him. 

Then other alternatives were to put the sovereign on 
“ Velanta,” or to put half a sovereign and go home not more 
than half a sovereign out, And it was the latter course 
that Mr. Button, after much consideration, decided to 
take. 

“Six to one ‘ Velanta,’” shouted the bookmaker as he 
approached, ‘‘six to one bar one.” 

A hot favourite had been found in a horse ridden bya 
local man, who had made a big namo for himself as a 
gentleman jockey, so fairly liberal prices were boing offered 
upon horses who stood quite a good chance. 

“Six to one,” muttored Mr. Button, “that’s three 
pounds; I could make tenif I backed the ’oss with the 
funny name.” 

But in the end ho decided to back his own tip; he had 
se arcely received his ticket before a runner dashed up to 
the bookmaker. 

“Three to one ‘ Velanta,’” he shouted, “ three to one bar 
one. I'll lay eight to one bar two.” 

Mr. Button heaved a sigh of relief, he did not understand 
the meaning of the incident, but thought what a narrow 
escape he had had of missing thirty shillings if the horse 
won. 

As he was sceking a good placo from which to view the 
race he met Mr. Millard. 

“ Ah, Button,” said that gentleman genially, “I don’t 
grudge you that sovereign. I just got on in time; it’s 
evident that the beast is strongly fancied somewhere.” 

“« Ah, I knew it was a good thing,” said Mr. Button com. 
placently, as ho stared anxiously at the herses walking up 
to the starting gate. 

“ Velanta’s”” colours were blue and white, and he saw the 
horse carrying them was giving a gocd deal of trouble 
Then—— 

“ They're off! ” 

Round the bend and over the ridge in the distance went 
tho horses practically ina bunch. Mr, Millard was follow- 
ing them with his glasses. 

“ Where's ‘ Velanta,’ sir’ asked the gardener anxiously. 

« Running easy about fifth. Hulloa, here they come into 
the straight; now they'll begin to race.” 

The comparative silence of the ring became a roar as the 
dozen runners came into the straight. ’ 

“The favourite’s beat,” shouted a man close by. 
«€ Velanta’ wins easy, wins all by himself.” 

Button saw the blue and white coming up on the rails, 
sweep past the black and orange jacket of the favourite. 
the thunder of hoofs as the hors> flashed past him six 
lengths in front of any of the others was music to his 
ears. 

“¢Volanta’ wins in a canter,” said the stockbrokor 
coolly. ‘I say, Button, your ——” 

But Mr. Button had placed himself beside his bookmaker. 
The numbers were on the board. ‘The figure ten was 
uppermost, and the gardenor knew that he had three 
pounds and his stake to draw. 

“*Ere you are,” he said obligingly to the bookmaker; 
“ere's my ticket—three pound ten, please.” 


Some women, it seems, are most anxious for votes, but most are contented wit realing HOME NOTES, 
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EARTH’S WORST WALK. 

A woman explorer, Miss Charlotte Mansfield, 
and novelist, is about to undertake a oe on foot 
that has been alliteratively—and truthfully— 
described as the worst walk in the world. 

This is that part of the overland journey from 
the Cape to Cairo which lies between the railheads, 
a distance of about 600 miles. It commences near 
the southern border of the Congo State, and continues 
until Khartoum is reached. : : 

The walk is almost wholly within the tropics. In 
the forest belt rain falls well-nigh incessantly. 
poisonous tsetse fly produces in domestic amimals a 
disease which rapidly proves fatal to them, and in 
human beings an allied malady, the dreaded sleeping 
sickness, for which likewise no cure is known. 

The worst stage of the journey is the last, before 
Khartoum is reached, for here the traveller enters 
upon a land of swamps, formed by the headwaters of 
the Nile. The country is dead level, and covered 
with rank vegetation, through which may be dis- 
cerned everywhere the fetid ooze whence arises the 
deadly malaria that attacks all white persons who 
venture to linger in the locality. . 

Here, too, are first. encountered the giant Dinkas, 
the tallest men on earth. They are jet black savages, 
6ft. 4in. to Gft. Gin. tall, and murderers and cannibals 
to & man. 

Difficult as is the journey, however, Miss Mansfield 
is mistaken in supposing that it has never before 
been undertaken by a woman. Only last year a Mrs. 
Hellman, wife of a Johannesburg mine manager, 
made the trip in company with her husband. The 
first person of either sex to traverse the whole route 
was, of course, Mr. Ewart Scott Grogan, in 1898. 


“Wait a minute,” snapped the layer of odds shortly, 
“the ‘all right’ ain’t gone yet.” 

Mr. Button’s face paled. 

“What ain’t gone ?” he demanded huskily. 

“It's all right, mate,” said a bystander, “’e don’t pay out 
till the ’orse ’as boen weighed in and the ‘ ht’ 
signalled. You'll seo a red flag go up on that post 
presently.” . 

Mr. Button thanked him and fixed his eyes on the post; 
then came a sudden movement in the ring. “ All right,” 
muttered someone in the distance; “all right,” ech all 
round, and a flag fluttered in the slight breeze. 

Up went Mr. Button’s ticket. ; 

“©Velanta’ three pun ten?” asked the bookmaker interro- 
gatively to his clerk, and as that gentleman nodded, the 
money was counted into the gardener’s hard hand. ; 

‘A few minutes later he was walking towards the station, 
pleasod but reviling himself for not having put the whole 
sovereign on the horse. 

“ An’ I knew more than that there jockey did,” he mut- 
tered, and thinking of that misguided youth spoilt some 
of his pleasure. ; 

Ie was catching an early special which was stopping at 
Littledale for the convenience of a few local magnates, 
and he had no sooner taken his seat in a carriage con- 
taining one other passenger, before four men got in. Two 
had “scoundrel” written plainly upon their faces, and the 
others looked little better. 

Now Mr. George Button was no fool, and he knew at 
onee that the men who had entered were a gang of 
sharpers. Fora moment it occurred to him to leave the 
carriage, then he altered his mind, and blew his nose to 
conceal a smile. 

None of the four pretended to know each other, but, as 
soon as the train moved from the station, the greasy 
little man in the corner took his overcoat from the rack. 
and laid it across his knees. 

“Now I don’t know what sort o’ sportsmen you gentle- 
men are,” he gaid genially, “but perhaps a little game 
would while away the journey. There's a nice little game 
called ‘Spotting the Lady’ which I should like to show 
you now Feel 

During his speech the stranger pulled out a paper, 80 the 

little man turned to Button. 

“ Would you like to join in this ——” 

“I ain’t no player,” said Mr. Button slowly, calculating 
that they wool be at -Littledale station in five minutes. 
“T never ‘ave no luck, allus lose right off, so I give it up.” 
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4 OUR CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


is published next Friday as usual. It 
is a double number, and contains some 
splendid Christmas _ stories, fairy 
stories, Christmas jokes, Christmas 


“Try your luck now sir, it may change. Look ’ere, I ames, easy conjuring tricks, and is & 
place the three cards so and so. Now you see the Queen, | §: ful of bright sketches. Price 2d, 
two to one, you can’t tell which it is when I place it on 


the table, or, rather owing to the inconvenient accommo- 
dation, my overcoat.” 

“T’ll have a quid on that,” said Mr. Button slowly; they 
had passed Hanson’s farm, and would be in Littledale in 
three minutes. He took a long time to find his pocket, 
and purposely clinked the sovereigns together, then laid it 
solemnly on the overcoat. The greasy man had winked at 
his companions who were hiding smiles, and the stranger 
was smiling somewhat cynically. 

“Now then,” said the greasy man, “ which is the lady ?” 

. Middle ’un,” said Mr. Button quickly. 

Now the middle card was the ace of clubs, but the greasy 
man by quick manipulation altered it, as he turned the 
card over. 

“By jove you've got it,” he cried, ‘'s’welp me you've Fa 
it, you’re too good at thisJgame. ‘’Ere’s your two quid, I 
shan’t be able to play you long at this.” 

Mr. Button heard the welcoine sound of brakes being 
applied and felt the train slackening speed. 

He picked up the threo sovereigns, and placing them in 
his breast pocket buttoned uP. his coat. 

“T’m sorry I shan’t be able to play no more,” he said, 
“for I get out ’ere.” 

The greasy man sprang to his feet, the gentleman in 
:emi-clerical dress did the same. 

“You ain't nfs to get out,” said the greasy man 
fiercely, “ you ‘i 

“ Bill!” cried Mr. Button loudly, and a big ginger- 
haired porter opened the door as the train came to a stop. 

“ Bill,” continued Mr. Button pleasantly, “these gentle- 
men don’t want me to leave ’em, you might ’it this one on 
the ’ead will you, ’e used awful language.” 

The ginger- haired porter kindly invited any gentleman 
who was looking for able to get out on the platform, 
but it was Mr. Button who got out, and the porter finding 
no one wished to quarrel with him allowed the train 
to proceed. 

“*Ave a drink, Bill,” said Mr. Button handing him a 
shilling, “an’ don’t tell the ‘missus I went to Hextable 
to-day, or she might think——” ~ 

“Exactly,” said the porter, “had a good day? ” 

Whereat the gardener winked. 

“Racing,” confided Mr. Button complacently to himself, 
vw he walked back to his e, “is all right for people 
with brains, but it’s tryin’ at times, very tryin’.” 

Perhaps that is why he never attended another meeting. 
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Morner (in a very low voice): “‘ Tommy, your grand- 
father is very ill. Can’t you say something nice to 
cheer him up a bit?” 

Tommy (in an_ earnest voice): “Grandfather, 
wouldn’t you like to have soldiers at your funeral?” 

—_.4——__ 
HAD HIM THAT TIME, 

An open-air orator once received this er: 

“TI tell you, gentlemen,” he exclaimed—“and the 
experience of a lifetime confirms my statement— 
‘hat if you want a thing well done you must do it 
vourself !” 

“How about getting your hair cut?” asked a man 
in the crowd. . 
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FARMS FOR FOXES. 

Tne enormous prices now being paid for certain 
rare furs have tempted many enterprising people in- 
to trying to breed artificially the animals which pro- 
duce them. 

At Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, for in- 
stance, there are three farms where black foxcs are 
reared for their skins. Great secrecy is preserved, 
no stranger being allowed on or about the farms; 
but it is known that the animals are so exceedingly 
wild that no-one can get near them except their 
— and he only when he brings them food. 

The skins are sold at prices ranging from £100 to 
£360 each according to quality, and are principally 
used for ornamenting the cloaks of Royalty, as it is 
the only fur to which gold will cling. 

In the same way the immensely valuable sea otter 
is now being artificially bred in “compounds” in 
Saghalien by the Russian Government, while the 
scarcely less highly-prized sable is farmed after a 
similar fashion in Kamschatka in ever-increasing 
numbers. 

In the Hebrides, a short while back, an attempt 
was made to artificially breed the ermine, which 1s, 
of course, only the stoat in its winter coat." The 
venture, however, did not prove a very successful 
one, for although the little animals throve and 
multiplied, the furs were nearly valueless, owing to 
their not developing the softness and denseness of 
their wild-bred brothers and sisters. 

The biggest fur farm in the world, it may be men- 
tioned, is in Argentina, near San Luis. Here tens 
of thousands of coypi are bred solely for their fur, 
which, under the trade name of “nutria,”’ is largely 
used in the manufacture of felt hats. 
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A Bright Little Nature Story. 


Sy 


A tump of white stone stood by the side of the roaq 
it had a number of cavities and excavations uy.\,.:. 
neath, and out of one of the cavities a small |liy 
and red, military-looking, beetle came running i115 
the morning sunshine. It had barely run an inch 
when a fat earwig, rustling round the corner cf tho 
stone ran full tilt into it. 

The beetle thought it had been run down 1: an 
enemy. Turning its back on the earwig ‘t emitiil a 
sharp sound like the crack of a rifle in miniature, 
and the next moment the earwig was enveloped in a 
cloud of blinding, bluish smoke. 

“What on earth are you up to?” gasped the 
earwig. 

“Out of my path!” snapped the little bectle. “1t' 
no good your trying to eat me up. I'll choke jou 
with my smoke, if you do.” . 

“But I don’t want to eat you up,” cried the carwisz. 


“We earwigs never eat beetles. We feed on tower 
, seeds and leaves.” 
“Then what did you mean by pitching into ine in 
that fashion?” 


“Tt was the sunlight that blinded me.” sail the 
earwig. “We earwigs hate sunshine, and work hy 
night. I am busy nursing sixteen children, ani 
feeling unexpectedly hungry, I ventured out to dino 
on yonder dandelion. How the dickens do you manaze 
to fire on me like a human soldier? I declare, I'm 
half deafened by your din.’ — 

“I’m a_bombardier beetle,” replied the little 
regimental insect. “That stone is wy fort. Under 
it are thirty more bombardier beetles. We 
fire at the larger beetles whenever they come mar 
because they are always trying to eat us up. IJ thous 
you were a beetle, yourself, Mrs. Earwig. And \vu 
are a sort of beetle, aren’t you?” 

“Certainly not. To begin with, I bring up my 
young as a hen brings up her chickens. I hatch them 
out of eggs, and directly they hatch they are tiny 
earwigs. 

“Oh, I seo! That’s quite different to us bectles,” 
said the bombardier. “All beetles hatch out of evss 
as caterpillars. So you never were a caterpillar:” 

“Never!” replied the earwig. 

“Then you must be a very inferior creature. 
Why, I have been a caterpillar, a chrysalis, and a 
beetle one after the other. And now I am a suit 
of military dignitary. We bombardier beetles are tho 
only kind in England that know how to shot. 
Perhaps you would like to know how it is done:” 

“T should very much.” 

“You see those long blue shields on my back? 
They are called elytra, or wing-cases. Well, at 
the latter extremity of these wing-cases,  clo-e 
by the tail, I have a gland full of a 
semi-transparent acid. When I want to driso 
away an enemy, I press this gland with niy 
elytra, and a thin stream of acid is squirted out 
underneath the wing-cases into the air. Directly 
this stream comes in contact with the air it bursts 
into smoky vapour. The transition from liquid in- 
to vapour is so rapid as to form an explosion. .\ir 
against my acid is like a spark against gunpowder. 

| The enemy, chasing mo in the background, gets 4 
cloud of offensive smoke in his face, and retreats 
half blinded.” 


“T seo! But how very nasty of beetles to cat 
beetles,” said the earwig. “We earwigs never cat 
earwigs.”? 

“You are such monotonous creatures,” retorted 
the bombardier, “just passing your lives devouring 


esis and leaves. Why, some of us cat our own 
rothers even. Of course, some beetles are like 
yourself, and only eat vegetable material. But 
large numbers of us devour anything that moves - 
no matter what it may be. We can do everything. 
There’s a big beetle in the pond over the way that 
can float, swim, dive, live under water, run on land, 
and fly by night. Another beetle called the skip- 
jack, besides being able to fly, burrow, and run, can 
sone Bien in the air like a flea. 

“Then there’s Mr. Dor Beetle out in the meadow. 
He can force his way through a tightly clenched 
human first, he is so tremendously strong.” 

“I am feeling extremely hungry, and would like 
to pass on to that dandelion, if you don’t mind,” 
said the earwig. 

“All right. But be careful you don’t come too 
near my fort,’? said the bombardier. 

“T can’t help passing by your front door, becaur® 
I rent a little room on the opposite side of this 
stone, sir, I have sixteen children round the otlcr 


And they were. 


to help you. and the thing’s done. 
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THE LATEST METHOD OF INTERVIEWING. 


[his is a new feature of “P,W.” and consists in telegrams sent by us to all sorts and conditions of men and women, on any subject that happens to be of interest at the moment 


It has been suggested that M.P.’s should wear a 
distinctive dress, and in the following terms we sought 
the vicws of the eminent perruquier and costumer, Mr. 
“ willie” Clarkson : E PROPOSAL M.P.S 
SHOULD WEAR DISTINCTIVE DRESS, WILL 
YOU PLEASE SUGGEST A _ SUITABLE 
COSTUME? Here is his reply : 


Sir Carne Rasch, Bart., has just announced his resigna- 
tion as M.P. for Mid-Esscx, unfortunately on the ground 
of tll-health. He made a@ stir some years ago by 
tnfroducing a Bill to limit speeches in Parliament to ten 
minutes except in special cases. Mindful of this, and 
possible Parliamentary penpen we wired to him: 
IF WOMEN GOT INTO PARLIAMENT DO YOU 
THINK THEY WOULD BE SATISFIED WITH | 
TEN-MINUTE SPEECHES ; IF NOT,WHY NOT? | 
Sir Carne Rasch promptly flashed us: 


says that millionaires’ children nearly always use money, 
badly. To Sir Alfred Hickman, Bart., late M.P. for 
Wolverhampton West, who is said to be more than a 
millionaire, we sent this telegram: CARNEGIE SAYS 
MILLIONAIRES CHILDREN NEARLY ALWAYS 
USE MONEY BADLY, DO YOU AGREE WITH 

THIS ; IF NOT, WHY NOT? And received this | 


In his new book, “ Problems of To-Day,” Mr. Carnegie | 
| 


Ha! Hai An idea! You'll want to give your wife a Christmas present in a few week's time. 
appreciate more than a year’s subscription to HOME NOTES. 


The telegrams reproduced below aré their actéal replies. 
ey 


Billiard challenges are in the air, and our wire to 
Mr. Harry Tate needs no explanation, anyway, not to 
those who have seen the famous comedian in his 
screa-ningly funny sketch, “ Billiards.” Our ‘message 
read: HAVING SEEN YOUR BILLIARDS AM 
PREPARED BACK YOU AGAINST STEVENSON 
FOR PACKET WOODBINES, ARE YOU ON, IF 
NOT, WHY NOT? Below is his response : 


63 ne fen onl eereguy fg Epty begs DD 


Apropos recent newspaper paragraphs*elling how Mr: 
Hicks is worried by ladies who come in théir thousands 
to have their voices tried with a view (0, joining his 
company, we telegraphed to Mr. Seymour, Hicks as 
follows: DON’T YOU HATE THIS PUBLICITY 


THAT IS GIVEN TO YOUR SMALLEST AC- 
TIONS ; IF NOT, WHY NOT? 
replied ; 


He cheerfully 


A young music-hall artiste was recently sued for 
breaking contract to go to South Africa because her mother 
objected to her going there without a chaperone’ We 
wired to Mr. Oswald Stoll in these terms: DO 
VARIETY ARTISTES REQUIRE CHAPERONES ; 
IF NOT, WHY NOT? As will be seen, he deliberately 
evaded the question, for, of course, we meant feminine 
artistes. Mr. Stoll answered ; 


Ata recent Association Football Match in Scotland, the 
players were revived at half-time with doses of oxygen. 
To Mr. J. J. Bentley, President of the Football League, 
we put this question: WHAT IS YOUR OPINION 
OF THE USE OF OXYGEN FOR FOOTBALLERS? 
In Mr. Bentley's reply the last word ts ‘‘oxyzenetes.” 
The spelling in the wire $s, of course, not ours. 


A recent attempt to solve the eternal tipping problem 
ts the proposal that a fixed charge of ten per cent. on the 
amount of hotel and restaurant bills should be made for 
“tips.” Here is the reply of the Secretary of the Hotel 
Employees’ Association to our question: WHAT DO 
YOU THINK OF PROPOSAL FIXED CHARGE 
ae PER CENT. ON VISITORS’ BILLS FOR 

IPS? 


The approach of Xmas inevitably sugyests Charles 
Dickens’ Scrooge, Marley's Ghost, Tiny Tim, and all 
the other well-loved characters of whom he wrote so 
charmingly, 80 to Mr. Bransby Williams, famous for his 
impersonations of ‘‘ Characters from Dickens,” we sent 
this wire: IS DICKENS LOSING HIS POPU- 
LARITY ? Eliciting this reassuring reply : 


There's n-thing she'!! 


Picked Pars. 


Should Doctors wear Beards? 
On the ground that beards are incubators for all kinds of 
microbes, # Bill making it illegal for doctors to wear them 
is to be introduced into the United States Congress. 


Golden-Toothed Horses. 

The person who attracted the most attentionjat the New 
York horse show the other day was a veterinary dentist, 
who was engaged all day in removing the tartar and putting 
gold fillings in the teeth of the horses on show. 


Gin as Money. 

Gin is still used as a medium of exchange in some parts 
of the Niger, but the Government discourages it. Owing 
to the extreme conservatism in these districts the task is 
difficult. 

King on Coins. 

Queen Alexandra is not the only royal author. An 
irchwological and scientific work dealing with Italian coins, 
an the compilation of which the King of Italy has been 
secupied for ten years, has been publi in Rome. It 
includes photographs of 12,000 coins. 

Bible Reader's Reward. 

Wile renting s Bible wits De eee ‘ht in a second- 
hand shop, a Herne Hill gardener, named Wallace, came 
upon two £5 notes and the following inscription: “I 
gathered this money with very great difficulty, but having 
no relative who is in absolute need, I make thee, whosoever 
shall read this Bible, to be my heir.” 


Picture Pars. (See Footlize.) 


WHEN HANGING THE GATE, 

Here is a little device used in hanging gates to 
wooden posta or pillars, which you will find very 
interesting, and possibly useful. If suspended with a 

‘ plain hook or hinge, it 
stands to reason that in 
time the weight of the 
pe will draw the hook 

m the post, and cause 

the gate to droop. How- 

ever, by using the barbed 

or notched hook, shown 

in our illustration, the drooping of the gate is avoided ; 

for, once it has been firmly driven into the it is 

impossible for the weight of the gate to this 
barbed hook out. 
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PROTECTS THE BARGE HORSE, 


work 
of its task is the manner in which the rope rubs against 
its side, as 
the result of 
the con- 
tinual 
slackening 
and tighten- 


snd the 


-toppages when going through locks. Unless steps 


lat the mast-head. It is by 
| means of these semaphores 
Tux canal barge horse, as everyone knows, has to | that the officers in one vessel 
bard; and not the least disagreeable feature |can communicate with those 
| in charge of another. The arms 
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Novelty in Boot-Lending. 

An Exeter head teacher has stocked a small supply of 
boots, which he lends to boys with only one pair when they 
want those mended. 

Profitable Pigeon. 

A pigeon used by » Manchester firm of mill owners to 
carry messages from one mill fo another has saved the firm 
£229 in telegrams during the past ten years. 

What Next ? 

A poulterer in the Rue Montmartre, Paris, who makes 
a speciality of game of all kinds, is selling a dromedary and 
two kangaroos. He expects, he says, to see camel cutlets 
and kangaroo steaks as items on the bill of fare of every 
restaurant in Paris. 

They Won't Walk On. 

Some little time ago the theatres of Saigon, Hanoi, and 
the other towns in Indo-China vetoed the engagement of 
soldiers as “supers.” The natives, however, refuse to 
« walk on,” and in consequence all plays in which “ supers ” 
are needed have disappeared from the programmes. 

= Pampered Pets of Other Days. 

In one of the excavated cemeteries in Egypt the bodies 
of many pet dogs have been found. One o the animals 
had ivory bracelets round its legs, while severa] had collars 
of twisted leather, one with a leather lead attached. The 
teeth of many of the dogs were in a noticeably bad 
condition, the result of idleness and unhealthy luxary. 
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were taken to modify it, this continual rubbing of 
the rope would s y prove hurtful to the horse. 
Thanks to an ingenious little device this perpetual 
friction is to a great extent prevented. The of 
the rope which passes along the horse’s side is threaded 
with bobbin-sbaped guards, and these, as the rope 
slackens and tightens, cause it to run up and down the 
side of the horse, instead of rubbing against it. 
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HOW BATTLESHIPS 
‘WHEN visiting a seaport 
town where battleships are at 
anchor you may have been 
interested in the cross-shaped 
semaphore which each carries 


“ SPEAK,” 


a 


of the semaphore are made of 
wood with falnacing weights 
of lead and are moved up and 
down by a mechanical arrange- 
ment of wheels and ropes 
which are attached to hand 
levers on the deck. By 
working these levers the men 
in charge can make_ the 
semaphore arms rise and fall 
to represent any letter in the 
alphabet required, according 
to the code that is in use at 
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A Few Items of Fact 


Interest You. 


Novelty in Banns. 

A public notice to the following effect was recently 
placarded at Thirlstane, Tasmania: “I, Sarah Fitzpatrick, 
if not claimed by Francis Fitzpatrick in fourteen days, will 
be married again.—Sarah Fitzpatrick.” 

Robert Sits Tight. 

A man named Robert, who was turned out of his house on 
the outskirts of Paris in October, has camped out with his 
family under a bridge, and has pines’ the municipality in a 
quan . The prefect of the department has even offered 
him a house, but Robert says no. He cannot be arrested 
for vagrancy, because he neither begs nor moves from hia 
position. 


that Will 


Would-be Suicide’s Troubles. 

At Coventry a machinist, who had been earning money by 
playing pianos in public-houses, was committed for trial for 
attempting to commit suicide by taking laudanum at an 
inn. Ree fourteen hours relays of police officers walked 
him about, slapping him with wet towels, to prevent him 
falling asleep. This treatment saved his life. 

Insuring the Tear. 

A curious insurance was effected at Lloyd's recently. 
Ten pounds ten shillings per cent. was paid on a “ risk” to 
pay s total loss in the eventof the Russian dynasty ceasing 
to exist within the next two years. The insurance was 
effected at the instance of a large firm of British contractors, 
who have great railway and other undertakings at present 
in progress in Russia. 


A carefully indexed Seapets pe sation “ Picture Paragraphs,” containing a selection 
f the best of the pars. on this page, is now on 
Shilling, Somes for 1s. 2d. from the Publisher, 18 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 


sale at all bookstalls, Price One 


HOME-MADE GLUE BRUSH. 

Here is a handy little glue brush which those who are 
interested in cabinet-making or picture-framing should 
find very useful. Take a piece of cane, such as is used 
for beating carpets, and cut it about four and a half 

inches longer than the glue 
=e pot. Steep one end in hot 
water for a minute or two, 
and then beat this end out 
with a hammer until it 
presents a frayed or brush- 
like appearance. It is now ready for use, and it will be 
found that the more it is used the more pliable it will 
become. Apart from the fact that it costs preston 2 
nothing, it is also claimed that this brush will longer 
than a dozen of the ordinary shop variety. 
COC 
NO MORE SPILT INK. 

Inx can make a very disagreeable mess, as janitors in 
schools and offices, where large 
quantities of writing fluid are 
used, well know. ere, how- 
ever, is a device for filling ink- 
wells by which the risk of oul 
ing is modified considerably. 
Having placed the outlet tube 
over the pot to be filled, you 
breathe into the large bottle 
by the other tube, when the 

ressure of air inside forces the 

ink out into the ink-well. In 

= like manner, should the little pot 

be made too full you can draw 

the ink back into the large vessel simply by sucking the 
air out of the bottle. 


Pars About Footballers. 


A. Berry (Oxford University and Liverpool). 

A. Bzrry, who was the only English forward to play at 
ul consistently well in the recent Olympic football tourney, 
at the Stadium, is one of the very few University men 
playing in football at the moment. 

‘e came to the front with a bound last season, not only 
be | his blue at Oxford, but an International Cap 
against France and a place in the carerpon team during 
he Christmas and Easter vacations as well. 

He has not gone into residence at his college this term, 
hat he is expected to play against Cambridge later on in 
che season. 

He is an extraordinarily clever and versatile forward and 
can take any of the five front line positions with almost 
squal “ happiness” and success. -Perhaps outside right is 
ais best place. Here he dribbles splendidly, runs strongly, 
ventres accurately, and-plays to his inside man with 
ine skill. He and V.J. Woodward make a most admir- 
able wing, their styles blending almost to perfection. 

He is the son of a wealthy and well known-merchant, who 
is the chairman of the Liverpool club. 


J. Howie (Newcastle United). 

Ir is not going beyond the bounds of truth to say that 
James Howie is the brainiest member of the brainiest line 
4 forwards in English football to-day. 

His confréres, Rutherford, Stewart, and George Wilson 
are admittedly among the cleverest forwards now playing, 
at for consummate skill Howie is equal to either; for the 
wbility to think out things on the field quickly and clearly, 
‘we beatsthem. Often, indeed, it really almost seems as if he 
ssust have an extra sense—a “ football ” sense—so cunningly 
‘oes he bamboozle his cpponane, and so craftily does he 
york for his side. Even John Goodall was hardly “ deeper” 
# more quick-witted than Howie is. 

Being such a true artist, the solidly-built Scotsman is a 


A pencilecase will be given to the sender of each original illustrated paragraph 


the time. 


scrupulously clean player, and it has been said that he is 
one of twenty-two players who need never have a referee to 
keep an eye on him. Apropos, Howie on one occasion 
insisted upon having a referee’s decision—which would 
probably have led to a goal for his side—revorsed and given 
against instead of for him. 

He is well known in the south from his connection with 
Bristol Rovers, for whom he previously played. 


H. G. Barlow (Everton). 

Harotp Haxpman’s retirement from league to club 
football gave H. G. Barlow a chance of showing his 
undoubted merit early this season, and his success with the 
“Toffeemen” has been most pleasing to the club officials 
and popular with the crowd, who dearly love “a plucky 
little’un.” That the old Wigan Grammar School boy and 
Preston North End player is. 

Standing less than five feet and a half high, and weighing 
a@ mere 10st. 5lb., “ pe as everyone calls him, relies 
upon sheer skilland pluck tosee himthrough. He dribbles 
his way along the touchline in a delightfully tricky, deft 
and whole-hearted manner. 

He is the son of a well-known Lancashire solicitor; is an 
electrical engineer by profession; and is only twenty-one 
years of age. 


J. Stark (Glasgow Rangers). 

Wuen Chelsea failed to induce James Stark to remain 
with them for this season they lost one of the best Scottish 
centre-half backs of recent years. 

A tall, grim-looking man, who moves with a rather peculiar 
shuffling sort of run, and whose habitual stoop gives a false 
impression of his activity and strength, Stark is a splendid 
footballer. Both in attack and defence, he keeps plodding on 
the whole ninety minutes of a match—ever baulking the 
opposing forwards and ever assisting hisown. At first his 


A Few Facts About Well-known 
Players. 
worth was hardly appreciated at Chelsea, but when his real 
merits were better known he speedily became a great 
favourite. 

But for all that he was never really at home in London. 
Unlike most Scotsmen who have once crossed the border, 
Stark pined to get back to his native country, and no 
amount of persuasion by the Chelsea officials could make 
him re-sign for that clab. Naturally a reserved man and 
of few words, he just said “ No ”—and stuck to it. 

Now he is playing again for his old club incompany with 
another great ex-London “ star”—James Sharp, the late 
Woolwich Arsenal back. 


J. W. Robinson (Exeter). 

Tus football public have a short memory once its 
favourites have “ drop out,” but there are still thousands 
who can easily ack Robinson, the great goalkeeper 
of the G.O. Smith, and W. J. Oakley period of the 


game. 

Then, in the late nineties, Robinson was in the heyday of 
his success; and it is not too much to say that no goal- 
keeper of the last twenty years, at any rate, has ever 
excelled the old Derby County, New Brighton Tower, and 
Southampton man. His agility, his daring, his sheer pluck 
in hopeless-looking situations—in short, his all-round ability 
was wonderful, and some idea of his form may be gathered 
from the fact that he gained no fewer than eleven Inter- 
national caps in five years. 

His personality was exceptional, and it sometimes almost 
seemed as if he had the power of mesmerising his opponents. 
He was usually very popular wherever he played, but on 
one occasion he felt it necessary to administer a salutary 
rebuke to # hostile and impertinent spectator behind his 


goal. 
He has now come’ back to first-class football, having 


joined Exeter, for whom he made a great first a ance 
the other day. - oe 
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Mr. Atrrep BrINKLING closed the ponderous ledger 
with a bang, and jumped up from his seat. His face was 
so dark and angry that the junior clerk who had opened 
the door was frightened. 

“ What do you mean by stealing on me in that fashion?” 
demanded Brinkling harshly. “It is rank impertinence. 
Why did you not knock?” 

The private rcom of the manager of the Linsburn Bank 
was a severely business-like apartment. Everything in it 
reflected respectability, but nothing in it looked more re- 
spectable than Mr. Brinkling himself, who was a tall man, 
with a sallow face. His lips were thin, and hig eyes cold. 
His directors never held a board meeting without con- 
eet themselves on the possession of such an excel- 

nt servant. 

“T did knock, sir,” stammered the junior, “twice. I 
thought I heard you call to me to come in. I’m sure I 
beg your pardon.’ 

te stooped to pick up a small, uncorked bottle, which 
the manager had knocked off the table in springing up. 
The colourless liquid it had contained had run out and 
soaked into the carpet. 

“Let it alone,” the manager said hastily. “It is 
nothing. I have been troubled with toothache, and was 
trying what s9me oil of camphor would do to relieve the 

ain.” 

. The clerk murmured his respectful commiscrations. 
Then he held out a card. 

“This gentleman wishes to sce 

Brinkling frowned as he glance 
about to throw it aside when his t ) 
ledger and the tiny bottle on the floor. A peculiar light 
leaped into his eycs. It was only for a secoml. His face 
was turned away from the clerk, who saw nothing unusual. 

He wheeled round abruptly. 

“T am engaged at present. Dut tell him to wait.” 

Left alone, the manager carefully locked up the bottle, 
together with a pointed camel-hair brush, which had 
fallen from it. He locked them both up in his private 
desk. ‘Then he glanced at the big ledger. It was one of 
the paying-in ledgers of the bank. 

“Perhaps it was as well I was interrupted,” he mur- 
mured softly. “After all, I should have been taking a 
big risk if I had gone ahead. But I wonder ”—he looked 
at the card lying on his table—‘* I wonder if I could make 
that young fool, Ranger, useful?” 

The card bore the name of Mr. Charles Ranger. 

Brinkling sat motionless for a minute or 50. His ex- 

ression was cunning and brooding. The same. sinister 
Tight which had escaped the attention of the junior clerk 
glittered in his eyes again. But he was his eminently 
respectable self once more when he touched his bell to 
summon the subordinate. . 

“Show Mr. Charles Ranger in.” : 

The visitor was quite a young fellow, with a pale, 
haggard face. His eyes had a starving look. | He had 
obviously made an effort to make the best of his appear- 
ance, but his orthodox clerk’s clothes were very shabby, 
and his silk hat matched them. 

“Ah!” commented Mr. Brinkling. It was not much 
to say, but he acco: anied the monosyllable with a cold, 
scrutinising glance. “My time is valuable. Kindly state 
your business as briefly as ble.” ae 

Charlie Ranger bit his - There was a gulp in his 
throat. He made an effort to speak firmly, but there was 
a jerky, doubtful note in his voice, in spite of himself. 

“T’'ve come to—to ask you to give me work in the 
bank, sir.” : . 

The epee put the tips of his fingers together and 
raised his eyebrows. 

= To ask for work in the Linsburn Bank, Mr, Ran rt” 

Ranger's underlip quivered. He looked very boyish and 
very weary. He clenched his hands. ’ 

“T'yve come because my wife will die if I don’t get 
work!” he burst out. “I'm not a thief, though I’ve been 
a selfish fool. If you will give me work, Mr. Brinkling, 
I'll slave my life out for you. I'm asking for a chance to 
save Mary. You were a friend of my father's. He did 
you some good turns.” . . 

Brinkling pointed to a chair. His manner was sternly 

feelings,” he said. “ Bub 


judicial. 

“T do not wish to hurt your ‘ 

I am compelled to say that your ee is a most extra- 
ordi one. True, your late father was my friend ; 
but——” 

He frowned doubtfully. ., : 

He had ample reason % refer to Charlie's father as his 
friend. John Ranger, then one of the richest men of the 
northern town of Linsburn, had taken yo Alfred Brink. 
ling by the hand, had helped him on, and had obtained 
for him his first post in ae Linsburn Bank, from which he 
had risen to the managership. . 

Brinkling had been very grateful to his patron until 
John Ranger had lost his money. After this he had grown 
cooler. He had not gone to the funeral, when the old 
man had died of a broken heart. . 

After his father’s death, Charlie Ranger had been given 
a post in Dumbleday's Bank, the rival bank of Linsburn. 
For a time he had done very fairly, and, as soon as ho had 
worked kis way up to the mininum salary on which the 


vou, sir.” 
at the card. He was 
aze fell on the open 
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and a Bank Clerk's Temptation. 


By OLIVER MERLAND. 
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clerks were allowed to marry, 
he had asked Mary Deane 
to be his wife. It had been 
a very small salary, but Mary 
had believed she could manage 
on it, and it had been far 
more tempting to share the 
cosy little home the handscme 
young bank clerk offered her 
than to go on drudging as a 
governess. 

It might have been all right 
had things not happened ; 
but “harlie was fond of 
popularity and cheerful com- 
panions. The monotony of his 
work at the bank had made 
him restless and impatient. 
He had begun to associate with new friends. They were 
far from desirable friends for a young bank clerk who 
wished to inspire his superiors with confidence. They 
all told Charlie he was such a jolly good fellow. But they 
caused him to neglect the little home and Mary. 

And one day one of Charlie’s new friends had pre- 
sented a cheque for payment, and Charlie had given him 
the anges _ The cheque was a forgery. At the worst the 
young fellow had been guilty of an act of great careless- 
ness; but in the inquiry which had resulted hi connection 
with his new friends had come out. 

“T was not a rogue,” Ranger said, looking straight at 
the manager. 

“ But yo were discharged without a character,” inter- 
rupted the other curtly. “Since then——” 

The young fellow shivered.“ Since then, it’s been awful,” 
he said. “Nobody would have me, and Mary "—he 
and then got up, his eyes fierce, his face work- 

k here, Mr. Brinkling, my wife is starving.” 


still sternly severe. 
decide myself; but, for your father’s sake, I will lay your 
application before my directors and support it as far as I 
can. You may leave your address.” 

Charlie Ranger would have been considerably astonished 
had he witnessed the proceedings of Mr. Brinkling after 
that gentleman had been once more left alone. He smiled 
and slapped his thigh. 

“The young fool will just do!” he informed himself. 
“ But I must make the favour look as great as possible, so 
that he will be sufficiently grateful to work hard.” 

* * * * * 


Charlie, Ranger went home with dragging steps. The 
cosy little home had vanished, and Mary was in a dreary 
back room. She was lying on a sofa. She was still 
pretty, but thero was a hectic flush on her cheek. 

“No luck!" he said. 


The girl caught her breath. They had not more than | 


a shilling or so left, and they owed a month's rent. The 
landlady had said they must go unless they paid soon— 
and the doctor had declared th 

she had good food and change of air. 

Charlie spent the next day in looking for work. He 
failed to find it. It was late in the evening when he 
reached home. He sat down dispirited. He could not 
bear to look at Mary's face. It inspired him with a great 
terror. He had been a fool and selfish, but only fcr @ 
while. He loved her more than he had ever done now that 
he was in danger of losing her. 

The landlady knocked at the door so abruptly that he 
started. 

“Mr. Brinkling.” 

The manner of the manager, as he entered the room and 
held out his hand, surprised Charlie. There was a new 
touch of kindliness in it, or, if it were not kindliness, then 
such a good counterfeit that he was deceived by it. 

“T decided that I would call personally instead of send- 
ing a letter,” Brinkling said. “I spoke to my directors 
about you at the board meeting this afternoon. ‘They 
are willing that I should give you employment in the bank. 
4 have offered to guarantee your good conduct and 


y. 

He put off all thanks with the manner of a good man 
who had performed a good action, and was satisfied with 
the approval of his conscience. During his call he 
apparently hardly glanced at Mary; but his cold eyes had 
a trick of seeing things without seeming to. He noticed 
how wasted and frail the girl was, how dreary the room. 

Charlie started work on the following Monday. He was 
my grateful, and determined to do his best. 

ut his salary was 60 small that it barely kept Mary 
and ho alive. He starved himself secretly that she might 
have better food; but she did not get better. She forced 
herself to go out now and then, but such efforts tired her 
dreadfully. She never complained, but he knew what she 
was longing for. She wanted to escape to where the 
skies were Btoe, and the gun was always shining. It was 
February, and the weather waa cold and gloomy. 

It was the manager who had advised the directors that 
only a small ealary should be paid to the new clerk until 
he proved himself worthy of more. 

‘e never mentioned raising the salary; but he gave 
Charlie plenty to do. He fell into the abit of employ- 
ing him as a of private secretary, in addition to 
exacting the usual routine work from him. 

The weeks lengthened into months. There was scarce] 
any real summer. Mary lived through it, but that was all. 
October came. , 

It was cold and y. And the doctor did not answer 
when Charlie asked him if Mary could live through another 
English winter. 
uring this time Brinkling wes constantly calling for 
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and “going over” the books which Ranger had in his 
charge. He explained that he wished to see that the new 
clerk did his duty. By a queer coincidence he never went 
over the books except in strictest privacy, and without 
having close at hand the little bottle, which, by the way, 
he had had refilled. 

In the middle of October the manager had some bad 
news for Charlie. 

“I am very sorry 


” he said, “but the directors have 
reconsidered their decision to employ you, and have 
decided that you must leave at the end of the month.” 

Ranger said nothing; but a spasm passed over his face. 
the memory of it lingered with the manager after Charlie 
had left the private room. 

“Things are going all right so far,” commented the 
estimable Mr. Brinkling in his inner consciousness. “There 
is only one question left to be settled: Will the young 
fool bolt when I bait the trap for him!” 

The manager of the Linsburn Bank had been playing 
a clever game—a very clever game. 


Unsuspected by his employers, he had for a lon time 
been living expensively and speculating wildly. He had 


lost. heavily, and hig creditors had been pressing him 
awkwardly. 

_At tho time when Charlie Ranger had first come to see 
him he had been desperate, and had been on the point of 
helping himself to some of the bank’s money, falsifying the 
books, and trusting to luck to escape detection until he 
ites safely depart to a foreign, or, at least, a distant 
shore. 

But Charlie's application for work had suggested a plan 
whereby he might enrich himself without running any risk 
at all. Since the young fellow had entered the bank, 
Brinkling had been embezzling in a regal style. He had 
covered up his defalcations by faking the books in Charlie's 
keeping. 

_It ig wonderful what a great deal can be done in this 

line by using an acid warranted to obliterate figures so 
oie ago that new figures can be written in and no ugly 
marks left on the paper. The work had been done 60 
cleverly that the entries in one ledger seemed to balance 
exactly with those in the other, and Charlie himself had 
suspected nothing. 

After the notice of dismissal, Ranger went about his 
duties in a mechanical, numbed way. He supposed it was 
all over. He was helpless, like a trapped rat. He could 
do nothing now to save his wife. 

Brinkling watched him like a lynx. He did not trouble 
to tell him that he had himself given him notice to go. 
without consulting the directors. He had no intention of 
personally denouncing Charlie as an embezzler. He had a 
much more artistic scheme than that in view. 

Asa rule, all the clerks of the bank left early on Satur- 
day, and the place wae left in charge of an wld earehsleen, 
named Carew. On the Saturday before the end of the 
month, Brinkling told Charlie that he wished him to 
stop after the other clerke had gone that evening, to help 
him to clear off some arrears of work. 

So when the others dropped off, between four and five, 
he went into the manager’s private room and continued his 
work there. Brinkling sat at his table, apparently very 
bury Suddenly he rose from his chair and pressed 
his hand to his side with a groan. 

“T’'m ill!” be gasped. “TI shall have to go home.” 

“T’'m awfully sorry, sir. Shall I go with you?” 

“No; you must remain and finish the work alone. It 
will keep you late, but it must be done. Send Carew for 


a cab, while I gather my papers together.” 
Ranger hastened away. Ho left the manager lying back 
soon as 


in his chair, wearing an agonised expression. 
Brinkling was alone a remarkably abrupt change came 
over him. He jumped briskly and ked away the 
papers he had been using in the safe. Then he locked the 
safe—and placed the keys on the table, tossing several 
loose sheets of paper over them. On one of these sheets 
he had scribbled four letters and two numerals— 
G.B.D.R.9.7. 

When Ranger returned he found the manager apparently 
just as he had left him. Brinkling rose with what seemed 
to be a supreme effort, and leaned heavily on the clerk’s 


arm. 

“T have locked the safe,” he said. “I had to be careful, 
as there are a thousand pounds in gold in it. I shall not 
come back to the bank till Monday, of course. You will 
finish the work, and Carew will let you out.” 

Both Carew and Charlie had to help him into the cab. 
After it drove off Charlie returned to his work. 

He tried to drive his on doggedly and not to think ; 
but he could not succeed. He felt utterly wretched. Hie 
eyes were heavy. He had not slopt at all the previous 
ni 


As he was moving his ledger to make room for another, 
he knocked from the table the papers which Brinkling had 
thrown over the keys of the safe. He stared at them 
dumbly. When he stooped to pick up the papers he 
noti the letters and the figures. They formed the com- 
bination controlling the safe lock. 

He took it for granted that the keys had been forgotten 
by the manager owing to his illness. 

“A thousand pounds! A thousand pounds!” 

It was as if some devil had whispered the words to him. 
The money would give Mary a chance of life. He had but 
to take it and go. There would be no inquiries about him 
till Monday. He could allay suspicion by taking the keys 
to Mr. Brinkling that night, so that the manager should 
not be troubled over his loss. Then he could get away 
with Mary. 


* * * * * 

He worked on. The thick shutters he had fastened 
over the window prevented passers-by from knowing that 
anyone was working late in the bank. He had asked one 
of the other clerks to call and tell Mary that he would 
not be home at the usual time. 

He went on wee! with his work. It would not do to 
be in too much of a isa ne manager might discover 
that he had left the keys behind him and send for them. 

“A thousand pounds! A thousand 


! ounds |” 
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ing of his pen. He felt that if he sat without doing any- 
He he would go saws ihe big clock on the wall clicked 
off the minutes. It was after eleven. . 

Softly, stealthily, he went to the safe. The combina- 
tions were set, the keys clicked. He pulled the door open. 
The bags of sovereigns were there. He touched one of 
them with a shaking finger. . . 

The door opened suddenly behind him. . 

Ranger staggered to his feet, livid, | . But it 
wag only old Carew, who did not know t Mr. Ranger 
had no business with the safe at such ap hour. 

“It's Mrs. Ranger, sir.” . 

But the clerk could not understand him, could only stare 
blankly, stupidly. Mary came into the room. The fellow- 
clerk entrusted with the message to her had not delivered 
it, and, frightened and anxious, og Eke ane to the hak 

if thing was wrong. e saw the open 6 
and ker oafanse's eyes. The tenor in his face told her 
the truth. 


She turned to Carew. ‘Mr. Ranger is not well,” she 
said. “Please leave me with him for a little while. : 

The door closed behind the old man. It was none of his 
duty to interfere with Mr. Ranger, whom the manager 
trusted so much. Besides, his supper and a cosy fire were 
waiting for him in the basement. 

For a dragged-out minute Ranger could only stare 
dumbly at his wife’s wasted face and at her hollow eyes, 
which had euddenly grown eo bright with fear. She was 
so weak that she had literally dragged herself to the bank. 
She was shaking from head to foot. ‘ 

“You must not do it!” she whispered at last. You 
shall never do it for me. I would rather die! 

“Mary! Mary!” was all he could say. 

“] know you were going to take the money because you 
love me,” she whispered. “And I am grateful to you for 
being willing to do it for my sake; but I can’t let you do 
it. Come away, dear. Come home! 

He tried to pull himself together. He left the money 
untouched, and, relocking the safe, replaced the keys on 
the table. Then he turned out the light as a final prepara- 
tion for departure. Simultaneously there was the sound 
of a soft, cautious foctetep in the passage outside the 
door. . : 

“Don’t make a sound!’ Ranger whispered. — 

They crushed themselves against the wall in a far 
corner. They heard the door open, and knew that some- 
one was fumbling about the room. Whoever it was 
knocked the keys from the table. A match flared out. | 

They could see a man kneeling by tho safe, opening it. 
An angry oath escaped him. . 

It was Brinkling. He had set the trap in the hope that 
Charlie Ranger would take the thousand pounds and bolt. 
Then the manipulated books would be examined and 
would secm to prove up to the hilt that the sbacomsing 
clerk was the forger and embezzler. Nobody else woul 
be suspected. Even if he were run to earth and denied 
it, who would believe a thief? ; : . 

The manager had etolen to the bank. letting himself in 
with his private key. He wae too impatient to see how his 
plot had succeeded to wait until morning. He knew now 
that the trap he had ect had failed to catch its destined 
victim ; but - was desperate. Unless he could effectually 
throw hig own guilt on another, discovery and disgrace for 
himself were inevitable. 

“T’'ll take some of the money myself,” he muttered. “I 
can mark a few pounds and palm them off on the young 
fool, aml swear took advantage of my forgetting the 
keve. If I can only make him seem a thief, an idiotic 
judge and jury wil] declare him guilty of falsifying the 
books. I’ve not failed yet.” ’ 

Up to this point Charlie had been too paralysed with 
amazement to move. But ag the manager struck another 
match, and as the truth flooded in on him, he moved. In 
the glimmering light of the match Brinkling, whirling 
round, saw him. 

“You infernal spy!” he cried hoarsely. 

The match went out as he made a rush for freedom. 
But in the darkness Charlie caught hold of him, and they 
went down together. It was Mary’s cry that bronght old 
Carew upstairs, half-asleep. and without a light. Con- 
vinced that the bank was being robbed, the watchman 
ewitched on the electric alarm communicating with the 
police-station. 

Ranger held his man until the police arrived. Then 
the manager made the greatest mistake of his life. In- 
stead of trying to brazen the matter out, he lost his head, 
fought savagely for liberty, and assaulted the police. 
That sealed his fate. He was dragged off a prisoner. 

Certain private notes regarding his speculations and ex- 
penditures contained in a pocket-book, which the police 
took from him, added to the evidence of Charlie Ranger 
and his wife, left him without a leg to stand on. 

The directore of the bank were stolid men; but they 
were kind. Charlie made a clean breast of everything to 
them. They did not discharge him. Instead, they sent 


Mary to where the blue skies and the sunshine were to 
give her new life. 
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“Ie marriage a failure?” asX21 th. stud:at, 


By Lieutenant LEMPRiRE, the Well-krown 
Professional Aeronaut, 


I po not think that any individual sees more 
curious phases of tha human character than the pro- 
Coastal aeronaut. It is very amusing to watch 
the antics of a person who is up in a balloon for 
the first time, and who is terribly frightened, but 
ashamed to own it. 

It is very remarkable how many passengers who 
will book before they ‘have seen the balloon have 
pressing engagements upon the day of the ascent; 
their courage seems to ooze during the previous night. 
Strangely enough, I usually find that ladies exhibit 
far more coolness in a balloon than men. At the 
same time, I have known men who would turn dizzy 
in looking out of a three-storey window, who would 
not feel the slightest feelings of dizziness when in 
a balloon in mid-air. 

Even during a storm no motion is felt, with the 
exception of very slight movements caused by chang- 
ing from ona current to another. This is due to the 
fact that the balloon always travels at the same rate 
ay the air, and during the strongest breeze appears 
to stand still, while it is the earth which appears to 
be in rapid motion. 


Threatened to Throw Him Out. 


One of my most exciting times was when I took a 
single passenger for an aerial voyage. This man 
lost his head completely, but, instead of being content 
to lie in the bottom of the basket, he made violent 
attempts to pull the cord attached to the valve. 
This proceeding was fraught with the greatest danger, 
as it meant that we should be precipitated to a cer- 
tain death. 

It was in vain that I remonstrated, and endeavoured 
to reassure him. He said, “Let out the gas, let out 
the gas, let us go down,” and became exceptionally 
excited. Although he was a very big man, 4 had to 
break him down somehow. 

“Sit down!” I said, and when he refused I told 
him that I would throw him from the basket, “and 
remember,”? I added, “nobody will ever be able to 
discover that you did not fall out when unce I have 
flung hat over the basket; no one on earth can say 
but what your death was accidental, and if you do 
not sit down immediately I will fling you over.’’ 


His Airs On Terra-firma. 


I mustered up every ounce of my will-power, and 
believe that I must have looked a fearful creature 
to his terrified imagination. Unwillingly he complied, 
and then I said, as though I were speaking to a 
dog, “Lie down, lie down in the bottom!” I was 
very surprised when he humbly coiled himself at 
the bottom. 

It was very curious in this case when I had 
finished the journey and had manouvred a successful 
descent—which is always one of the most difficult 
and dangerous matters in connection with ballooning 
—to sce the change which came over the recalcitrant 
peas. He jumped out of the car as though he 

ad been used to ballooning all his life, and, strutting 
round, commanded me with an air of authority to 
“Pull her over there,” and then in similarly authori- 
tative tones ordered me to do other things, greatly 
to the edification of the country people, who bad 
been drawn to the spot. 

However, as it did not matter to me, I let him 
do all the bossing, and was only thankful that things 
had turned out no worse, 


An Intended Suicide. 


On another occasion I had a passenger who ex- 
pressed the greatest desire to go with me, and he 
offered me a sum quite in advance of my usual 
charges. Somehow I did not like the hang-dog ex- 
aor ee he wore, but, as I get all sorts of passengers, 

did not pay particular attention to this. 

Just before I was ready to make tho ascent a note 
was handed to me, which put an end to the voyage, 
so far as he was concerted, It turned out that the 
man had quarrelled with his wife, and had deter- 
mined to commit suicide by flinging himself from 
the balloon in mid-air. 

I often have a quiet laugh to mysclf at the manner 
in which I paid out a shabby passenger. This man 
accumulated a nice little fortune as a marine dealer, 
and wrote to me on costly paper with the termina- 
tion, “Yours honourably nay faithfully, John Jones, 
Esquire”—of course, tHis is not his name. Although 
the man was so well-to-do, he quibbled over the fare, 
and instead of paying my usual fee he bargained with 
me. When the journey was ended he refused to com- 

lete his bargain, and, as I had no evidence, I was 
eft in the lurch. 


Werk ENDING 
Dec. ¥, 1908. 


The next time I made an ascent in the same place 
this individual turned up, and had the audacity to 
request a voyage “on the same terms as before.’’ At 
first I was staggered at his coolness. Then I saw a 
way to get even with him for his contemptiblo con- 
duct on the previous occasion. 

After we had been up for a time, I put on a 
scrious expression; there were only two ballast bags 
in the basket. When I had discharged the bulk of the 
sand, I was apparently in a great state of consterna- 
tion. I begged by passenger not to bo frightened, 
as, despite the serious outlook, I hoped to effect a 
safe landing; at tho same time, I warned him to be 
prepared to throw out anything heavy ho might have 
about him. 

He could find nothing, but I hurriedly started to 
uniace my boots, telling him to follow suit. I piled 
on tho agony in an assumingly calm but desperato 
manner, telling him to be suro not to throw out his 
boots until I threw mine, but to do so at the samo 
instant, and to be prepared with his coat to follow. 

Giving him a few moxe minutes to quake, I 
hurriedly snatched up my boots, and threw them over 
the basket side, he immediately doing likewise. Then 
1 pretended to discover with joy and amazement that 
we had had an unnecessary scare, as my assistant 
had hung o number of sand-bags outside the basket 
(which is quite usual). 


Not a Dangerous Pastime. 


So we were “saved,’”’ and I made an easy landing, 
at which he seemed quite relieved and grateful. 
When, however, he saw me coolly putting on my 
boots, his looks were not of the sweetest. The fact 
was, I had tied the laces together, and had cast tho 
boots on each side of a car-line, so that they hung 
over the basket. 

When I saw my sharp customer shuffling along a 
rough country lane on a three-mile walk to the 
station, in a pair of heelless old carpet slippers, ob- 
tained from a local farmer at an outrageous price, I 
could not hide my chuckles, and honestly felt that 
the man owed mo nothing. 

Captive ballooning is not a very dangerous pas- 
time; in quite a moderate breeze the balloon «cts 
in the same manner as a_ kite. Instead of 
rising to a height it drags at the cable, and may 
not rise very high; this, however, is certain to fill 
the passenger with misgivings, as the baskct will bo 
tilted at an angle owing to being fastened to tho 
cable. When the passenger looks up he sees tho 
blue sky, but no balloon immediately above him, still 
he sces the ground beneath him, and this, I must 
admit, is somewhat terrifying to an unseasoned 
person. 


Making the Descent. 


For a “right-away” balloon trip the usual fee is 
five guineas. Although this may scem a somewhat 
stiff price to pay, it is really cheap when it. is con- 
sidered that £40 may have been spent in arranging 
the ascent. 

I do not fear anything so long as I have a suffi- 
ciency of gas and a few pounds of sand. In making 
the descent, I usually cast out the grappling- 
iron at a ditch, bank, thick-set hedge, or somes 
other object likely to offer a good resistance to 
retard my progress, while at the same time I open 
the valve at the top of the balloon. A tolcrable 
amount of skill is required in this work, but tho in- 
jury which results to the occupants, as well as to 
the balloon, is caused when the car bumps and drags 
on the carth. 

To a person who is not troubled with nerves thero 
is really nothing dangerous about a_ parachute 
descent. Of course, risks have to be taken in the 
same way that risks have to be taken in crossing a 
street; accidents always will happen, but I maintain 
that parachuting is not dangerous if ordinary 
common-sense is employed. When proper apparatus 
is used, and when familiarity has not dulled the 
element of caution, then the descent is quite a 
simple matter—the peril not being comparable with 
its appearance. 


Balloons v. Airships. 


While over a quarter of a century of my life has 
been passed in ballooning, and it is now some seven- 
tcen years since I gained my first experience in navig- 
able ballooning, I am no believer in the dirigiblo 
balloons, which have created so much excitement re- 
cently. As the result of experience, I am convinced 
that airships, from their lack of rigidity and the 
enormous surface they offer to the wind, can never 
become of aay practicable utility. 

Of course, both the cigar-shaped and the spherical 
balloon have their own respective advantages, but 
I certainly am of opinion that navigable balloors 
are only large toys, and always will be of little 
practical use. 

So far as regards safety, the ordinary halloon is 


far in advance of the navigable; of course, the 
heavier-than-air 


machines have a 
far larger scone, 
and are daily 
proving _ their 
xperiority. 


“Not when th> wife taiies in HOME NOTES,” replied the philosopher. 


WBEK ENDING 
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Tue late Sultan of 
Morocco, Abdul Aziz, is a 
weak-minded young man 
who was kept on his 
throne entirely through the 
personality of that well- 


:nown Engliskman, Kaid 
Maclean. 
As soon as Maclean 


was captured by brigands 
Aziz’s sway crumbled, and 
to-day the real ruler_of 
Morocco is Mulai el Hafid. Curiously enough, the 
usurper has at his back a syndicate of six English- 
men, headed by young Mr. Ashmead Bartlett. 

Money is always essential to one who would attain a 
throne, and the Englishmen proposed to raise the 
necessary cash in return for certain concessions, 
mainly railways and mineral leases. These are to be 
granted as soon as the new Sultan is firmly estab- 
lished on his throne. 

Africa has for many years past been the favourite 
neni eroins for men who would either be or make 
ings. 

Four or five years ago a British subject, Mr. Daniel 
Groves, arrived from the interior at the Portuguese 
town of Mozambique. He went staight to the 
lovernor and told him that he had annexed the 
territory of the chief Nanputa, and that he wished it 
recognised as an independent State under the pro- 
tection of England. Out of compliment to the Portu- 
guese he proposed to call the new kingdom Carmelia 
after King Carlos and Queen Amelia. 

Not unnaturally, the Governor flatly refused to have 
anything to do with the proposal. He put the king- 
maker under guard, and communicated with the 
British Consul. 

The latter took hasty steps to get Mr. Groves 
ont of the country, and no more has been heard 
of the territory of Carmelia. 

Another extraordinary attempt at African _king- 
making was by the Frenchman, Captain Voulet. 
Voulet was sent by his Government on a mission into 
the centre of the Sahara. 

Near a place called Domangar he fell in with an 
Arab chief, who seems to have persuaded him to lend 
him his aid to conquer the surrounding tribes. 

Rumours of fierce fighting reached the Ministry of 
Colonies in Paris, and Colonel Klobb was sent out with 
Lieutenant Meunier to take over command of the 
mission. 

The result was a dreadful tragedy. As soon as 
Voulet received word of the approach of Colonel 
Klobb, he sent back a message to say that Colonel 
Klobb advanced at his peril. Of course, the Colonel 


Eee ae numbers of 
ill-informe rsons who 
cry down 0 ort of all Sant) 
descriptions. hey would $0 

abolis i me even Bohs muck 

ing rods, hounds also, an 

gamekeepers, and all the “A wn 
appurtenances beloved of w 
the open-air man. 

There are others—good . 
sportsmen themselves—who are always lamenting the 
good old days when driving was unknown, and when 
the landowner with one or two friends tramped the 
stubble or the turnip fields and shot their game over 
dogs. 

The latter strongly disapprove of driving birds over 

the guns ani other modern methods of making big 
bags. 
There is no prettier sport than shooting over good 
setters, nor anything more interesting than to watch 
a well-trained dog work. At the same time driving 
has its advantages—and very big ones. 

Not only does the man with the gun get more shots 
and harder ones, when the birds are driven towards 
him, but also the stock of birds is vastly increased 
and improved by driving. 

There is not a worse bully in nature than an old 
cock grouse. He simply terrorises the younger birds, 
fighting them away and driving them clear off his 
preserves. : . 

Consequently it has always been the chief desire of 
keepers on moors to kill down the old birds and 
increase the stock of young ones. | 

But an old cock grouse is cunning to & degree, and 
also very strong on the wing. In the old days of 
shooting over dogs it was principally the young cocks 
and the hens which were killed. The old cocks got 
away and wreaked their wicked will upon the younger 
members of their tribe. 

Driving has changed all that. As the old cocks 
lead the packs they are therefore the first victims of 
the guns, and conse uently a driven moor invariably 
gives better resultsthan one which has been ' dogged. 

The proof of the panne is eee Bio 
Moy M ne of the most famous of all our northern 
gua Ba 1871. The bag for that 
Within twenty years the 
reased to 4,480, and now 


rumber of birds killed had inc ; 
it is betwoen seven and eight thousand in a season. 
So pestilent are the old cocks that keepers often 


stalk them with rifles. The more that are killed 
the greater the future prospets7 of the moor. 


The Suffragiste are denying themselves 


Modern Warwicks who are Mostly British, 


Killing 


of 


How Sport Increases the Stock 


took no notice of this 
extraordinary message, and 
at once hurried on. 
When he came within a 
couple of hundred yards of 
Voulet’s camp, he saw the 
latter’s six hundred native 
troops drawn up in battle 


array. Captain Voulet 
shouted to him to stop, or 
he would fire! 


Colonel Klobb advanced 
“Fire!” shouted Voulet, and three volleys rang out 
in quick succession. Kiobb fell dead, shot through 
the head. Meunier also was killed, and so were 
nine of his men. Ten were badly wounded ; the rest 
ran away. 

The wretched Voulet paid for his crime with his life. 

The most famous of recent king-making expeditions 
was that of Jacques Lebaudy, son of a millionaire 
sugar broker. He sailed in his yacht Frasquita with 
the intention of making himself Emperor of the 
Western Sahara. He made s dreadful mess of the 
whole business, and, so far from increasing his riches, 
dropped several hundred thousand pounds. 

Another African king-maker who failed in his enter- 
prise was Muludzi, a Mahomedan Mullah. We did 
not hear very much of him in this country, but for 
a time he gave our Central African authorities no 
end of trouble. His idea was to turn Uganda into an 
empire, with M’Pogo, the ex-King, as its head. 

He was rather a clever conjurer, and worked several 
so-called miracles, which brought a number of 
followers to his standard. But some of them eventu- 
ally betrayed him, and he disappeared from the 
country. 

The late King of Corea was kept on his throne up 
to the date of the Japanese conquest entirely by the 
Perna of that brilliant Scotsman, Mr. McLeavy 

rown. 

Less familiar in our ears is the story of Sir T. 
Salter Pyne, Afghanistan’s king-maker. It is safe to 
say that but for Salter Pyne there would to-day be no 
Amir of Afghanistan, and probably no Afghan nation 
at all. 

Pyne went to Afghanistan more than twenty years 
ago, and became chief engineer to the Government. 

He built factories for making small arms and cannon, 
also a mint; he started soap, candle, and distilling 
works; and was so trusted by his royal master that he 
was actually sent as his Ambassador to India in 1893. 

It is readily agreed that he saved the situation, 
which was rapidly verging on war. He was publicly 
thanked by the Britis Government, and was 
decorated by the Amir. 


Game 
cally Kind 


With partridges the case 
is exactly similar. 

Wherever the coveys are 
driven over the guns, there 
the stock of birds increases 
and becomes more healthy. 
Unlike the imported 
pheasant, the partridge is a 
true British wild bird, and 
it is pleasant to see 
their number steadily increasing. 

One of the chief tasks of the keeper is the destruction 
of what is called “vermin.” Indignant letters some- 
times appear in print on this subject. The writers 
abuse the brutality of keepers in killing out so many 
other wild creatures for the sake of game. No 
doubt rare birds such as eagles, ospreys, peregrines, and 
buzzards, occasionally meet their fate in the shape of 
a charge of shot from a keeper's gun. Yet these cases 
ara not frequent, and it cannot be denied that the 
destruction of most of those creatures classed as 
vermin is beneficial not only to game, but to many 
other harmless and beautiful inhabitants of our wood- 
lands. 

Take the caso of the stoat. This brutal little 
murderer kills not merely for food, but in sheer 
wantonness and lust of blood. 

The stoat does not by any means confine himself 
to killing game. He will climb trees and reach nests 
of song birds eight or ten feet above the ground, 
tumbling out the young birds and killing them, and 
leaving their unfortunate parents lamenting. 

Rabbits and hares live in deadly terror of the stoat. 
Once a stoat is on the track of a rabbit it never gives 
up, and poor bunny knows the’case is hope'css, and 
will lie down and scream whilo ite cruel enemy is 
still many yards away. 

Weasels are as bad. A weasel has been known to 
kill fifteen young rabbits in hutch, and not touch 
the body of one of its victims. 

There is a third side to this question of killing to 
be kind. If any sort of creature is allowed to 
increase too greatly it becomes a prey to disease. 

Allow too many pheasants in a covert and the birds 
die of enteritis. Permit rabbits to increase too fast in 
a warren and the ground becomes poisoned and they 
die. The case is the same with grouse. On an over- 
stocked moor the birds become so weak that they are 
a prey to severe weather or to discase. 

In all these and many other cases it 1s far best for 
man to keep the stock within proper limits, therefore 
killing within reason becomes & true kindness. 


of Game. 


many luxuries, 
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Some Curious Phases of th: Law. 


Tue question of privilege pla i 
part io our Iegal eyidenn i a sala as Tes ities 

The ‘cases that are subject to “privilege” are 
numerous, and ss to be widely known, because 
the law is of no effect when privilege prevails. 

For example, take the common case of masters 


giving “characters” to their servants. It steps in 
to such urpose, indeed, that it absolutely 
robs the defamed one of his or her remedy; 
assuming, that is, that the statements are 


made honestly, and not maliciously. The idea is 
that the master is performing a public duty, and 
ought to be protected from the consequences. 

A case recently heard was this: 

A gentleman told another who was staying at his 
house as a guest that the police had informed him 
that his (the guest’s) valet was a suspected thief. 

The gentleman thereupon dismissed the valet, who 
brought an action. The court ruled, however, that 
the occasion was “ privileged,’”’ the defendant being 
under a moral and social obligation to communicate 
to his guest the information he had received from 
the police. 


Arrested when on Remand. 


Some time since a lady was engaged by a Canadian 
firm to go to that country as a milliner, “subject to 
her references being, satisfactory.” 

She made arrangements to leave England, but 
meanwhile one of the references as to her ability was 
unsatisfactory, whereupon the Canadian firm declined 
to proceed further. The lady brought an action 
against the firm who had given the unsatisfactory 
reference, but it was held that that firm’s communica- 
tions were made under “privileged” circumstances, 
and the lady was therefore helpless. 

A curious case of “privilege” is also illustrated by 
the following: 

A man was charged with embezzlement before a 
magistrate, and remanded on bail. He afterwards 
attended another hearing on his own recognisances, 
and, as he was leaving the court on a further remand, 
he was arrested on another warrant. 

It was decided, however, that he was entitled to 
be discharged, because anyone whose presence is neces- 
sary in tho administration of public justice is 
“privileged” from arrest on a civil process. 

M.P.'s are well Protected. 


While listening to cases in the Law Courts, one 
sometimes hears very damaging statements mado of 
certain persons by the judge, counsel, or witnesses, 
but these gentlemen are always safo in making such 
statements, for, while speaking in the courts, they 
are under tho protection of “privilege.” 

M.P.’s are “privileged” in several ways. 

They cannot, of course, be sued for slander for 
the words they speak in the House; and not long 
since on an application to commit an M.P. to prison 
for contempt of court because he refused to submit 
to an examination respecting a certain bankrupt’s 
affairs, it was held ho was protected by his general 
“privilege” from arrest. 

A well-known M.P., having been returned to Parlia- 
ment, required the Speaker to call him to the table to 
take the oath. 

In consequence of something that happened on a 
previous occasion, the Speaker refused, and the 
House, on a motion, resolved that tho sergeant-at- 
arms should exclude the M.P. until he engaged not to 
disturb the proceedings of the House. 


Doctors May Keep Secrets. 


The M.P. brought an action against the sergeant- 
at-arms, but the court decided they had no power tc 
interfere, as it was purely a matter of Parliamentary 
“ privilege.” 

Another application was made to convict an M.P. 
to prison for contempt in not obeying an order of 
the court to pay certain moneys, but it was decided 
that an M.P. was entitled to “ privilege” from arrest 
for forty days, both after and before the meeting 
of Parliament, and, therefore, he could not be 
arrested between those times. 

As is well known, a doctor is privileged from divulg- 
ing any information given to him by a patient, 
although there has been some diversity of opinion as 
to how far this privilege ought to extend. 

Two eminent counsel gave it as their opinion some 
years ago that a doctor is privileged from revealin 

facts coming, to his knowledge during his professiona 
duties, oven whero a criminal offence may have been 
committed. : 

One of our criminal judges, however, held that 
in serious cases, which might lead to the screening of 
criminals, the ordinary privilege of the doctor could 
not be upheld, and he must speak out. 


but they can’t give up reading HOME NOTES. 
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Telling How a Threatened 
Iavasion was Frustrated. 


sas By VERNON RALSTON. 
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EROS OSE 


“ She'll jnist etand s week of 
it w’ care,” said the engineer; 
“but a month of it 'd knock 
the stuffin’ out of her. She 
makes better way loaded deep, 
but it’s an awfu’ strain.” 

“Aye, she’s deep in the 
water. Fifteen thousand tons 
of stcam cal, a tidy cargo 
for tho old tank.” 

“ And there’s a premium, ye 
were saying, if it’s delivered in 
a week.” 

“«D’ye think Schwartz would 
risk a machinery breakdown 
an’ salvage, besides double 
coal consumption if there 


Captain Fremine walked along Bute Street, Cardiff, | wasn’t money at the end of it all?” 


with his chief engineer; it is not customa: for captains 
to associate with chief engineers, but in this case there 
was a bond between them. Captain Fleming and Andrew 
Fraser were both Scotch, and their common nationality 
and their common taste for whisky united them. 

The Captain paused outside an office and epat con- 
temptuously on the pavement. 

Ve see, man, what drink brings a man to. Here am T,a 
man who’s captained first-class passenger ships, running @ 
dirty coal tramp for a swindling Dutchman. It’s a 
temperance lecture for you in itself, Andrew Fraser. 
Wait for me, I hall not be long.” 

He pushed open the door of the office. 

“Mr. Schwartz in?” he asked a clerk. . 

The clerk nodded and motioned towards an inner office. 

Captain Fleming pocketed his pride so far as to take 
his hat off as he knocked at the inner office door. 

“Come in,” said a harsh voice. . 

Mr. Schwartz was a stout, pens gentleman with a 
large, sleek smile that went ill with his harsh voice. 

“Gocd morni Captain,” be said, and his smile 
seemcd to expand. . : 

“‘Mornin’,” grunted Captain Fleming. 

“ Cargo a?” 

Fleming nodded. . 

“Well, you must clear by the very, first tide. As you 
know, it’s for Brunsbuttel, on the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal. 
You must have it there in a week. You'll get further 
orders at Brunsbuttel.” . 

“Can't be done in the Bella. When she's doin’ her 
best you can only knock nine knots out of her.” 

Mr. Schwartz grinned. ‘' But, my friend, you must do 


it.” 
possible, ‘less I drive her at full speed and 


left this port for Emde 
isn’t one Teed! 


make of that, Captain?” 


ready. 
nt Resity for what?” 


for. asn’ 


Captain. 


“It isn’t 
risk a machinery breakdown.” : 

Mr. Schwartz looked keenly at the Captain. 

“My friend, it is absolutely necessary that the cargo 
should be there. There is, for quick delivery, a premium 
given.” 

“Ye juist wish me to promise im ssibilities.” 

“See, I have been kind to you. advanced you money 
when your wifo went to the ital. I have—what do 
you call it?—a bill of sale on your household “ gotter”— 
that is, your furniture. Get that cargo there in time and 
tear it up. Let it be late, and I have no use for you, my 
friend, arid I shall my money collect.” 

““Ye mean to say ye'll. sell me up.” ; -_ 

“Let us not talk about that, Captain. I am just givmg 
you an inducement to get that cargo to Brunsbuttel in a 
week.” 


k. 

““T'll need to drive her then as she’s never been driven 
et, and, if there’s a fog on the Elbe ae there maistly is, 

may be fog-bound ten miles frae port. But I'll do it 
if you'll give me a written undertaking to cance] that 
bill of sale if I reach Erunsbuttel within a week from 
to-night’s tide.” : 

“Surely my word, my friend—”" 

“Let's have it in writing. You didn't lend me that 
money on my word, though any shipowner in Cardiff’ll 
tell ye that my word’s my bond. They don't talk that 
way about you, Mr. Schwartz.” 

“As you will, Captain ; but it pains me that you do 
not in me put ti i 

Mr. Schwartz scribbled at his desk for a few minutes. 

“That looks fair,” said the Captain as he pocketed the 
document with a look of satisfaction. 

“Good mornin’, Mr. Schwartz,” he said. ‘If the Bella 
Ssn’t at Brunsbuttel by a week to-night, it's somewhere 
at the bottom of the North Sea that you'll have to be 
seeking her.” 

“ Listen to me, Fraser,” said the Captain outside. “ Yon 
shark has a bill of sale on my furniture. If you can’t 
coax a few extra knots out of the old Bella he'll sell me 
up. But if we're there in time, he'll tear it up. Ye know 
that my wife’s a sick woman; it was the money for her 
© tion that I borrowed from him, and it'll kill her out- 
right if he sells me up.” 

The chief engineer was a man of few words. . 

“He'll no sell you up, Captain,” said he, ‘while I 
ean boot a stoker. 

“T knew you'd back me up, Andrew; but let's be 
getting to the docks. We mustn't miss the night's tide.” 

Late that night the Rella was throbbing down the 
Bristol Channel. Every rivet m her seemed to be strain- 
ing; her engines thumped as if their work was too much 
for them. "Gactain Fleming paced up and down the deck 
a happy man. He was at ease at last. By superhuman 
exertions Andrew Fraser had coaxed the Bella into doing 
ten knots in a choppy sea. 

He glanced down the engine hatch and saw Fraser, 
amidst fomes of oil and spurts of steam. He smiled as 
he heard the chief engineer's vivid janaoage to the stokers. 


some Government 


charter- 


“ Yes, 


old uncle 


wheeled round and g¢ri 
“Man, I never ask 


my cabin. Before ye 


ou.” 


“He's juist magnificent is Andrew,” thought the 
Captain. ‘If she can keep this gait up we'll reach Bruns- 
butte] in time yet.” | : 

Soon the chief engineer came up from below—his face 
a reek of perspiration and grime. He gasped for breath 

- as he stepped on deck. . 
The Captain stepned eagerly towards him. 
“y didn't think the old Bella had it in her, Mr. Fraser.” 


PARAGRAPH: 


furniture before my count 
‘‘Ye’'re bound to Bruns 


** Fifteen thousand tons of best selected Welsh steam 
coal,” said the engineer reflectively. 

“It's for the German Government. And at Brunsbuttel 
there'll be orders waiting for us. Mark my words, Mr. 
Fraser, it’ll be Kiel that this cargo’s meant for.” 

‘* There'll have been a lot of cargoes of steam coal left 
Cardiff this last three months for German ports.” 

“ Aye, they can’t do without it. Not but that good 
Scotch coal isn’t better, besides eoating less money.” 


“ Aye, nearly every bie that coul: 


be chartered has 
ilhelmshaven, or Kiel. There 


ng in Cardiff now; the Bella’s the last, and 
her big 7 must be at Brunsbuttel in a week. What d’ye 


The oe shock his head. 

«Twill take us all our time to get it there, Mr. Fraser, 
without troubling about what the cargo’s for.” 

The engineer looked the Captain in the face. 

“We're the Jzst—they’re 
my mind that means that when the Bella arrives, they're 


ushing us to get there. To 


‘Ready for us—ready for invasion. That's what 
iheys8 02/28 that rascal Schwartz a premium for delivery 
t he had the chief hand in shippi 


That'd be very little good, Captain. Ye'd lose your 
certificate, Schwartz’d sell you up, and, after the handveds 
of thousands of tons of coal they've had, the Bella’s cargo 
will not be making much difference.” 

“Tf I were as sure of it as you are, Mr. Fraser, not a 
ton of that coal’d ever get to a German port. But 
couldn’t we give information to Government.” 

“Haven't they got it already! Haven't they all the 
figures about the ee of coal indexed somewhere in 

partment. They'll be making an 
entry of the Bella’s cargo some time next month. Tell 
Government !—ye can’t make a blind man see things.” 

“ But the Admiralty! ” 

“They know as much as we can tell them, but they 
can’t act without orders. It’s a wonderful thing is the 
British Constitution—ye can’t kill a snake i’ your road 
without passing an Act of Parliament.” 

“Then ye say there's nothing we can do.” 

** Look nara: Captain, you're the master of the steam- 
ship Bella, and it’s your duty to navigate her to her 
and obey owner’s orders.” 

cso Fleming paused in his patrol of the deck. 

“Ye've sailed with me a round dozen trips, Andrew 
Fraser. Your name's Scotch and so ia speech ; but, 
unless I’m mistaken, you're a wretched Dutchman at heart. 
Ye’re thinking that I’m like yourself—putting my bits o’ 


1 Pattel on the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Canal to wait for orders,” continued the engineer dis- 
regarding the Capiains insults. 

runted the Captain. 
“Well, juist before I came aboard I had a letter. My 
f him that had a rope factory 
died and he’s left me the business. I’m independent now.” 

Captain Fleming swore a thumping oath. 

“And you knew that and guessed what this voyage 
meant. rather than misa the few pounde wagee 
Schwartz gives you, you'll 
to your oil-rage, man, and don’t dare 
makes me sad that ye bear a Scottish name.” 

The engineer laid a detaining hand on the Captain’s 
shoulder and whispered a sentence or two in his ear. 
The Captain paused in amazement, whistled, and then 
d the engineer’s hand. 
an, I never asked pardon of officer of mine yet— 
not thinking it discipline—but forgive 
for calling you a wretched Dutchm 


at Greenock, has 


o this dirty trip. Get back 
talk to me. It 


us, A Fraser, 
a an. Ye're a great man, 


Andrew. I don’t grodge ye your property. A rope 


down below wi’ me. There’s a bottle o’ guid whisky in 
c go back to those dock-rats of 
stokers ye’re goin’ to drink wi’ me. Think of it! You 
chief engineer wi’ me for two years, and I never guessed 
that ye were a great man.” 
“T may lose my certificate, Captain.” 
‘Yell be sailing your own yacht down the Clyde soon, 
Andrew, and little will the want of a certificate trouble 


celebrate the occasion, and then I'll 


“Well, I'll juist have a drappie wi’ you, in, to 
1) fet back fase oe that 
those chaps are driving the old tank 


‘or all she’s worth.” 


SEE HOW IT’S DONE. 


CHANGELBT ; 


Pools rush in where an Wom t 
'o ae oe gels ‘omen rush in where states- 


men make our laws. 
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For the rest of the voyage Captain Fleming became almost 

enial; now and then he persuaded Fraser to leave 

ig beloved engines and his hated etokers to take a glass 
of whisky in the cabin; but scarcely had the men felt the 
relief of his absence than he was back again, spurring 
them on to greater efforts. . 

“She'll do it,” said the Captain on the sixth day out. 

“She's juist cranky, but if she doesn’t blow out a 
boiler-plate and if the connecting-rod doesn’t snap—an’ [| 
scarcely dare set_eyes on it—she’ll do the run in time. 
But what am I doing here instead of watching my 
engines?” 

At last, on the morning of the seventh day, the 
Bella was off Cuxhaven at the Elbe’s mouth, and was 
speeding up the boomed channel towards Brunsbuttel. 

ey had ample time in hand, thanks to Fraser’s exertions 
in the stoke-hold, and the chief engineer came on deck to 
smoke the pipe of peace. | ; 

Captain Fleming was pacing the deck watching the river 
traffic with an eye that missed nothing. Suddenly he 
signed to the engineer to come to him. ; 

“See that torpedo-boat destroyer,” he said, “she’s 

ainted war colour.” . 

“They're ready,” grunted the engincer. 

“ And off the Scharhorn Reef, where there's twelve 
fathoms soundings,” continued the Captain, ‘1 counted 
four submarines this morning ; saw their conning towers, 
There may have been others.” 

“ Shouldn't wonder if they don’t move the buoys and 
booms to-night,” said the engineer. ; 

“Aye,” replied the Captain, “it strikes me that it'll 
be a sight easier getting into the Elbe to-day than it would 
be getting in to-morrow.” 

“Twill be very awkward if this cargo is not for Kiel.” 

“ Bound to be,” answered the Captain, ‘they'd never 
send us past Emden and Wilhelmshaven and Cuxhaven 
jf this coal was wanted in a hurry. Mark my words, 
Kiel it is. I'll lay you a bottle of whisky that we get 
orders for Kiel directly we're in Brunsbuttel basin.” 

‘Not being sure of winning, I’m doubtful about accept- 
ing the wager, Captain. But 1 must be down to see to my 
free it’s a good head of steam ye'll be needing to-day, 

tain.” 

t was afternoon before the Bella arrived at the inner 
basin before the lock pes at Brunsbuttel. Almost imme- 
diately a steam launch sped out to her. 

“Bella, from Cardiff?” hailed a voice as the launch 
approached. 

“Aye,” responded the Captain. 

The launch came alongside and a naval officer sprang 
up the Bella's side. 

He nodded to Captain Fleming curtly. 

“You will obey my orders,” he said. ‘‘ The lock gates 
will be opened in a few minutes; you will take your ship 
in instantly and press on full speed to Kiel.” 

“Kiel?” said the Captain in a grumbling tone. “I'd 
only orders for Brunsbuttel.” 

“You'll obey my orders.” 

Cartan Fleming nodded his head to show that he sub- 
mit 

In half an hour the great lock gates swung open and 
A weird noise tose from the engine- 


‘« It’s our chief engineer,” responded the captain. ‘“ Tho 
puir man i s that he’s singing, but he’s making an 
awfu’ exhibition of himself.” 

The lieutenant strode the bridge impatiently whilst the 
lock filled. Gradually the Bella rose until she reached the 
canal level. The Captain, from his post of vantage on 
the bridge, glanced along the dead level of the Schleswig 
flats; his heart seemed to bound within him. In the far 
distance he could see approaching up the canal, at least 
three large vessels, evidently warships. 

Then the inner lock gates opened and the Bella entered 
the canal. 

“T'll just settle the cana] dues,” said the Captain as 
the lock-gates closed behind them. 

“ Nonsense! I give orders here. This cargo must be 
got. o nee at ne es é rf 

“Right,” repli e Captain. ‘I'll hold ye respon- 
sible for the dues.” al a 

He rang the tol h bell and then bellowed down the 
speaking-tube : “ Full speed ahead.” 

And then a wonderful thing happened. The Bella, in- 
stead of going ‘‘full speed ahead,” went “ full specd 
astern.” ash she went through the inner lock gate, 
gathering way as she moved. She sped along the lock, 
which had not yet begun to empty, and, with ono tremen- 
dous smash swept away the outer lock gates and leapt 
twenty feet into the basin below—piling herself up 4 
shattered wreck at the entrance from _the Elbe. 

A few minutes later, as Captain Fleming was clinging 
with his unbroken arm to a twisted stanchion, the chief 
enginees emerged from a pile of debris and crept towards 

im. 

“ Where's the lieutenant?” whispered the engineer, as 
he mopped the blood from his i 

“He ju d_ for shore as we went for the outer 
gate,” said the Captain, grinning broadly. 

“See, Captain, the lock’s smashed to pieces and the 
canal’s emptying fast. It'll be three months good before 
it’s ready again, and till they’ve repaired: it the German 
fleet’s divided in half. Wo’ve done a good stroke of work 
for Scotland, aye, an’ England, too, to-day.” 

“And that’s not all of it,” chuckled the Captain. 
‘‘ There were three warships in sight, and perhaps more 
further on. Why they’re turned on their beam-ends in 
an ones canal by now. If they’re not strained almost 
beyond ropair, it'll be many months’ work to raise them 
again. Why man, we couldn't have done more hurt if 
we'd half-a-dozen submarines. Aye, how came you Andrew, 
my man, to make such a silly mistake. J)idn't I say 
‘full epeed ahead’? There'll no war now. Andrew 
Fraser, my man, ye’re an unreliable engineer and ye'll 
never sail wi’ me again; but ye’'re an Al at Lloyds’ 
peacemaker.” 


If you just sit and think over Changelete for a minute or two, some good idea is sure to strike you, 


ae a Fr ey Sey 
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In an age remarkable for 
silly crazes, ranging from j 
freak religions bd ae 
uppy-dogs, erhaps e 
hal craze PF ally that 
yery prevalent one for), 
cheapness. a 

Our ancestors believed in * 
the truth of the saying, 
“ The best is cheapest in the 
end,” but in our “ wisdom ” 
we pretend to know better 
than that, and in grabbing at the shadow of cheap- 
ness we lose the bone of value for our money. 

Unquestionably many things, principally in the 
way of foodstuffs, are really cheap nowadays, compared 
with what they were generations ago. 

But that is not the kind of cheapness I mean. It 
js tho craze for “ shoddy” that is such a widespread 
and in many ways disastrous characteristic of these 
times. It shows itself chiefly in the purchase of 
worthless substitutes and imitations, and women are 
the chief sinners in this respect. 

For the go-called “cheap” article is generally worth- 
less, and is, therefore, exorbitantly dear, however 
small may be its price. 

Take furniture, for instance. Our grandmothers— 
I am talking more particularly of people of moderate 
means—spent as much on furnishing one room as the 
modern young matron spends on furnishing) an entire 
house or flat. What the former had was goud ; it 
appreciated rather than depreciated in value, and 
lasted for ever. 

But the latter has a houseful of “sticks” that 
wouldn’t fetch the price of kindling wood at auction, 
and, moreover, have everlastingly to be renewed and 
replaced. 

Grandmamma made a sound investment bearing 
good interest in the way of wear and usefulness. The. 
modern woman, who is tainted with this mania for 
cheapness, gets no interest on her furniture money. 
On the contrary, she is spending her capital all the 
time, and having practically refurnished her house 
half-a-dozen times, in the end she still has nothing 
worth having. 

It is the same with dress. The average woman 
nowadays has probably six dresses to her grand- 
mother’s one. But is she as well dressed as the old 
lady was? I think not. Cheap clothes simply shriek 
their shoddiness aloud. 

I know some feminine readers will say—I have 
heard the argument advanced—that they buy cheap 
blouses knowing that they will not last, but as they 
are 60 cheap they can buy several at a time, and 
thus always have something fresh to put on. 

Well, as I have said, shoddy is never tongue-tied. 


and 


more 


Ir is not the smart maids 
in big houses who suffer. 
The tricksters who make 
their mean living by defraud- 
‘ng servants choose usually 
as their victims the poor 
ittle twelve-pound-a-year 
‘gereral” or the “ house- 
parlourmaid” in a small 
household. 

In suburban neighbour- ; ; 
hcods touts haunt the back doors of villa residences. 


WS 


sham gold watches with won’t-go German works, or It 
sometimes cheap books and rotten bicycles. 
These they sell upon the instalment plan. 


much a month, and if the money is not forthcoming 


appalling. 


assault and battery. The defendant, who was a 


gardener, explained that his daughter, who was in servant girls. 


girls, 


A Mere Man on a Modern Craze, 


clothes or jewellery simply invites mistrust, and I 
don’t see why the same should not apply to women 
workers, who are perhaps most given to meretricious 
adornment. 

Not that the vice—for it almost amounts to one— 
is confined, to working women only. One sees far too 
many women in the position of ladies flaunting 
imitation diamonds and pearls, and one strong 
characteristic of the modern woman in general appears 
to be a strong objection to paying a fair price for a 
good article. 

This brings me 


successfully to dump 
British workman was the finest in the world, but for 
long there has been no demand for good work, and 
he is losing his skill. 

Here is a caso in point: A friend of mine has an 
infant’s robe which served him some forty years ago, 
has since served his three children, and is still as good 
as new, despite the machinations (in more senses than 
one) of the modern laundress. 

Desiring to have ot 
the same material, his wife took it to a first-class 
firm of baby outfitters, only to be told, “Ah, madam, 
you can’t get stuff like this nowadays.” The best 
she could get, paying a fair price, was quickly 
worn out. 

Tt used to be said, “There is nothing like leather.” 
Nowadays there are a hundred and one things “like” 
leather, including brown paper. But all said and 
done, there is nothing like leather, if we only had the 
gumption to realise this economia truth. 

Alas! we haven't. 


’ Servants, 
KX Beware ! ssrice r= 


The Side Door Shark has Many Disguises. 


> The young women who called at the address given 
Their baits are principally gorgeous-looking gilt | found a registry office, the proprietor of which pro- 
jewellery, the product of tho Birmingham “slasher,”’ duced a form, which the applicant had to sign. 


began: ‘‘ Book 


2s. 6d. On any salary of £20 or under, 2} per cent. 
the first year; above that, 5 per cent. Commission 
The poor little maid, deluded by the tout’s glib | must be paid directly engagement is accepted, irre- 
tongue, is induced to sign an agreement to pay so spective of time employment is held.” 
4 There is no end to these employment frauds. Only 

the smooth-speaking scoundrel’s threats are simply | a few months ago two men were charged for swindling 
principally of the servant classes, by offers of 

He trades on his customer’s ignorance of law to “ certain employment.” Their victims were asked to 
romise her arrest and prison, and invariably extorts | send a shilling postal order as a registry fee. It was 
eavy interest upon all delayed instalments. prove sae 
In the spring of pan De altace I ara legen postal orders 

i ravelling salesmar 8. 

by a man who called himself a P Moneylenders find dupes by the hundred amon 
The usurers are mostly mnidisseed 


d that the swindlers received as many as a 
ons a week, about half of which 


service, had paid £7 13s. for a gold watch that was | women. 


not gold and would not go; that at last, terrified by 
out of her, she had told him, her father. 


view between his daughter and tho swindler, with 


middle of it, and lite 
premises. 


dismiss the case. A 
Employment frauds are far too common. 


swindler is at present in charge of the French police | the planet and co 


i i I f frauds on servant | was opened there 
for having committed a number o ones oe 


girls, from whom he obtained money on pretence of 
getting them eng 
British Exhibition. 
When they arrived in Lor ‘ i" 
were met by representatives of the swindler an 
robbed of anything they had left, after which they 
were turned adrift. . _ 
There af registry offices which leave much to 


The money 
for a day, and would, 
me back again. When the envelope 
was found in it a few pence. 
extraordinary swindles cver worked 
nham “Phantom Lover” case. 
irl, who was a cpetesig i a 

rtunate girls | man named Wilson, a relative of her own, had fallen 
miley, the ate : in love with her, and wished to marry her. 

She forged letters from the fictitious Wilson, and 


btained from her practically every : 
in the world for he purpose of furnishing house. never would be missed. 


i d t the Franco- | was the Becke 
agements in London a bag oreer 


These harpies secure repayment by threats of dis- 

Ue Gineats of the man, who wanted another £2 75. |clorare, and fen POT are harvest. A daring 

Sate iain tm mat, and overheard the next inte avin eee ee anced” a ervant maid {2 
. . “ 1 

TeTrnl that he los ie temper, pounend ou iv the | Rls 4 inguenee canter planet” the gi 


i d the good sense to | handed the woman all her quarter’s wages. 
ahs =i . was to remain in an envelope, untouched, 


e came home, her face beaming with smiles. 
—_ augerly asked her friends, and she 


showed them 


to the point that the craze for 
cheapness is not only silly but pernicious. 

In the first place, it puts a premium on dishonest 
trading. The “cheap woman” requires the shopman 
to sell her articles as “hand-made,” “all wool,” or 
what not, at a price impossible if they were genuine. 
The trader has either to lie or lose her custom. 

In the next place, the craze for cheapness is ruining 
the crafts of this country. 

I am not going to embark on fiscal questions, but 
perhaps it is the craze for the cheap anil nasty far 
than Free Trade that enables the forei 
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-—heap 
€ \" wardrobe is exhausted they 
(Ne" will be able to afford to 


———_—_ 


i Oriel | 
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Sunny Social Studies, By Our Pet Pessimist. 


But, apart from that, how 
do they know that when 
their quickly worn - out 


replenish it? 

Apart from the econcmic 
question, this mania for 
cheap finery is remarkably 
silly on the part of women 
who give way to it. 

A man who wears “ flash” 


Mrs. BLANK'S HUSBAND. 

‘©Wuo’s that man over there?”” “Oh, don’t you 
know? That’s Mrs. Blank’s husband. She’s the 
celebrated author, actress, singer, musician, artiste, 
you know.” 

Now there is something to be said for Mrs. Blank’s 
husband. . He may be quite a decent surt of chap, who 
has married Mrs. Blank for love, and cannot help the 
fact that he soon ceases to have any individuality of 
his own and becomes merely ‘‘ Mrs. Blank’s husband.”’ 

He may feel his undignified position keenly, but 
what can the poor fellow do? fe is quite probable 
that when he marricd Mrs. Blank she was a nobody. 

Family life and domestic duties being so often the 
last things modern woman cares about, she often 
springs into fame as actress, author, or what not after 
marriage, and the unfortunate husband finds him- 
self labelled for the rest of his life as “Mrs. Blank’s 
busband.” 

Lives Like a Lord. 

The man who marries a woman for her money is 
generally a pretty poor sort of creature. But, as he 
is usually cunning, he stipulates for a settlement 
before marriage (ho might as well cry for the moon as 
expect to get it afterwards), and is thus able to pre- 
serve at least the shadow, if not the substance, of 
manly independence in domestic life. 

Again, a man may quite honourably use his wife’s 
money to further his business ends, or he may fill a 
more or less legitimate position as the steward and 
administrator of his wife’s fortune, supposing it to 
be a great one. 

But the man who lives on his wife’s earnings is in 9 
different and, so far as self-respect is concerned, 
untenable position. 

Her income being of the ‘“ hand-to-mouth’’ order, 
she cannot provide the capital to give him indepen- 
dence or establish him in business, and, as it is easy 
for him to say to himself that the little he might earn 
wouldn’t © any difference, he becomes ‘‘ Mrs. 
Blank’s husband,’’ indebted to her for his board and 
lodging, hie clothes, his cigars, his whisky-and-sodas, 
cab fares—everything. 


Hates Work. 

And there are any number of ‘ Mrs. Blank’s hus 
bands” about, marital “spongera” on actresses, 
women writers, artistes, musicians, and so on; but 
they are by no means confined to what may be called 
the upper ranks of women workers. 

The average man hates work, and works only under 
the compulsion of hunger, and if he can find some- 
one to feed him, he is nos going to worry very much 
over the fact that the food comes from the hand of a 
woman. 

Tho woman worker of all classes has come to stay— 
unfortunately, I think. In the first place, she 
increases the number of drones in. the human hive; 
in the next place, she is mainly responsible for that 
breaking-up of family life which is such an ugly and 
dangerous symptom of modern society. 

My contention is that the man who marries a wage- 
earning woman is either a fool or a knave—I mean, 
of course, if her wage-earning is to continue after 
marriage. . 

Fven if he is independent or a wage-earner himself, 
he is nono the less a fool. Take, for example, the case 
of a professional or business man who marries an 
actress or any class of professional entertainer. When 
his day’s work is over hers is just beginning, and they 
lead a sort of ‘ Box and Cox” life. 


Professional Jealousy. 

Equally bad, possibly worse, when both husband and 
wife are engaged in the same profession, for then 
professional jealousy must always inevitably creep in, 
while the man gencrally has the feeling, usually 
justified so far as the working classes are concerned, 
that the woman makes for a lowering of his weges. 

But the majority of ‘Mrs. Blank’s husbands ’”’ are 
neither independent nor wage-earncrs—they live on 
the woman worker, and as such are knaves. 

As I say, “Mrs. Blank’s husband” is the almost 
inevitable outeome of modern social conditions. 
Women are approximating more and more to the con- 
dition of waekae bees in a hive, men more and more 
to that of the drones; and 1 don’t see how this is to 
be prevented. 

Sverybody, however, knows what eventually happens 
to the bee drones, and it micht be well if a similar 
fate wore to overtake tho “Mrs. Blank’s husbands.”’ 

Those among them who are forced by circumstances 
beyond their control into their unmanly estate would, 
I am sure, welcome their compulsory release ; while the 
others, the real drones, the despicable male creatures 
who fatten on the women worker, I am equally sure, 


gear 
his shoddy goods here. The 


her infantile garments made of 


desired in the way of com- 
mon honesty. They adver- 
tise largely, using a bait 
like the following, which 


“Lady required, 20-27 
ears, as mother’s help. 
o previous experience 
necessary. Wages £26 a 
year.—A ppl. " 


ing fee, payable in advance, 


so the fortune-teller said, go to 


nny she had 


“T’'ve bought the bargain of my life,” she cried. “What is it?” 
; it was a copy of the current number of HOME NOTES. 
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THE MAN WHO COULDN'T GO WRONG. — 


———— aan 


By W. HOLT WHITE. 
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CHAPTER SIX. 
Torfeldt Takes a Hand. 


buys him, as I want Willie to do, it will be a horrible 


| cannot delude him for ever. And if the Foreign Office 


strain on the Exchequer. . F 
Ceclia sat in the Duke’s favourite chair, pale and 
languid. As a matter of fact, she was utterly exhausted. 

And sick at heart, too. 

Would this man never understand what she had done 
for him, and why ehe had done it? 

Marsden, with a careful thumb arranged a few stray 
hairs pf his moustache. : 

“I¢ is time Willie was home,”’ he said. 

And that was all. : 

Cecilia sighed, but her diaphragm was scarcely at rest 
before they heard unmistakable eounds of the Duke's 
home-coming. 

His Grace came in heavily and with the red face of a 
man who is full of food. 

“Got him?” he asked briefly. 

““Yes,”” said Marsden, and there was almost a sneer 
in his tone. ‘‘ We have got him.” 

““What are you going to do with him?” 

Marsden looked at the heavy and incompetent Duke, 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

“T am afraid,” he said, “that that is your business, 
but I will try and help you to-morrow.” 

“Right,” said the Duke. ‘‘ I think I will have a smoke. 
Cecilia, it is time you were in bed.” 

“ Personally,” said Marsden, coldly, “T think if I were 
in your place I would thank Cecilia for the great servico 
she has done us. She has been the heroine of to-night’s 
work. If only the country knew it, it owes her its 
gratitude.” 

Once again the colour crept into Cecilia’s tired face. 
After all her task was not so ungrateful. 

The Duke kissed her on the cheek in an absent-minded 
way, and Marsden kept her fingers in his own a little 
longer than was necessary. The action was quite is- 
voluntary. 

Cecilia cried a little before she slept. 

Now, while the Duke and Marsden congratulated them 
selves on the possession of Mymms, a great deal had 
happened. 

The little man who had come out from the shadows 
and reviled, with wonderful and wondering German 
phrases, after he had beheld the arrival of Mymms in 
Curzon Street, went on running and reviling till he came 
to Torfeldt’s house. 

Count Torfeldt of the German Embassy loved! his ease 
and his pleasure. Above all he loved to loom large in the 
centre of an admiring circle. But when it came to work- 
ing, Torfeldt simply worked, forgetting everything else 
in the world. 

He was working to-night. 

Torfeldt was scientifically and Teutonically thorough. 

Because he happened to know that Mymms was for the 
moment in the possession of Levi Lygons, he did not 
confine his attentions solely to that financier. 

Levi Lygons had stolen Mymms from the Wire, there- 
fore he was a thief. Marsden, on behalf of Englanil, 
and Potomac, on behalf of America, were also would-be 
thieves. But of the various thieves Torfeldt was the most 
determined. So he watched not only the thief that was, 
but the thieves that hoped to be. 

Hence the presence of the little man who, hour after 
hour squatted in the shadows hard by Marsden’s door 
in Curzon Street. 

Torfeldt was a man who went through life on the 
principle it is better to finish one’s work first and get 
married afterwards, so he lived very quietly in bacheler 
quarters in Half Moon Street. He was ph legmatic both 
by birth and up-bringing, but his heart beat just a shade 
faster when he heard the bell tingle as though it had 
a migsion to wake the dead. 

It beat even faster as he heard steps ascend the stairs, 
and faster still as he read, with one quick glance, the news 
in the little man’s face. i 

Torfeldt did not expect this particular emissary, but he 
made no remark on that score. 

‘What are you doing here?” he asked with the 
anxious air of one who questions another's judgment. 

The little man burst out in German at a fearful 


Mr Myuus, a poor weak little clerk, who takes some 
interest in horseracing, discovers that he has the gift of 
dreaming the winners of future races. 

Not being a gambler, he seeks advice from his curate, 
the Rev. and Hon. Roy Skeffington, as to whether it will 
be right for him to put money on what he knows to be a 
certainty or not. 

The curate takes him to his sister, the Duchess of Mold, 
and finds her entertaining several celebrities—Count 
Torfeldt, a secretary of the German Legation; Napoleon 
N. Potomac. an attaché to the American Embassy ; Levi 
Lygons, a City financier ; Lord Marsden, a member of the 
peerage; and her youngest sister, the Lady Cecilia 
&keffington. 

Mymms’ story is told, and everybody is deeply 
interested. , 

Mr. Hastie Brighton, the editor of the Wire, learns 
Mymms’ secret, and offers the—to Mymms—gigantic 
salary of £20 a week if he will come on his staff. He is 
handed over to Mr. Charley Hammers, the sporting 
editor, and for some days he dreams winners. The sport. 
ing world is staggered. The Wire is sold by the million, 
and eventually bookies absolutely refuse to take any more 
bets. 

Count Torfeldt, Potomac, Lygons, and Marsden are 
aware of Hastie Brighton’s power, and they one and all 
determine to secure Mymms in their own and their 
countries’ interests. Lord Marsden enlists the aid of Lady 
Cecilia. 

After a week has elapsed, Brighton asks Mymms if he 
can dream of the Government's plans. 

Mymms says he can. And he does. 

This staggers the world. 

The Duke of Mold, who is Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
eends Marsden to Hastie Brighton to implore him to 
desist. As thay are talking, Hammers bursts in, exclaim- 
inz: “Mymms is lost! He is stolen!” 

Marsden rises. The trouble he has foreseen is at hand. 

He listens while Hammers tells the story of Mymms’ 
disappearance, and at its conclusion advises Brighton to 
keep a stricter eye on Hammers than ever he kept on 
Mymms. 

As a matter of fact, Lygons has bribed Hammers to help 
him secure Mymms. 

Marsden succeeds in discovering Mymme’ fate by 
noticing Lygons’ successful speculations. He goes to 
Cecilia, explains matters, and tells her the only way to 
recover Mymms lies in her power, as Lygons loves her. 

She is to call on Lygons about some investments, and 
discover, if possible, Mymms’ address. 

Cecilia does as Marsden suggests, and hints to Lygons 
that he has Mymms in his pocket, and that she would 
like to consult with him personally. 

Lygons falls into the trap, and tells her she can see 
Mymms if only she will consent to dine with him (Lygons) 
at the Star and Garter Hotel, Richmond. 

Cecilia relates the interview to Marsden, who arranges 
that she shall dine with Lygons, find out Mymms'’ resi- 

dence, make some excuse about telephoning home, and 
give him Mymms’ address over the wire. Then she must 
suggest to Lygons that he sees her home. 

This works very successfully. Cecilia discovers that 
Mymms is at Lygons’ cottage, ‘ Wisteria,” on the river's 
bank. This information she transfers to Marsden as 
arranged. . 

Marsden, with the aid of some Scotland Yard officials, 
raids Wisteria, and abducts Mymms. He hands him over 
to his man at Curzon Street, then sets out to see the Duke 
of Mold and Cecilia. 

As he takes his departure a little man speeds away, 
muttering German oaths. 

Soon, cap in hand, he stands before Count Torfeldt. 


Any man who has gone through great trouble knows 
the difference between anxiety and nervousness. 

Levi Lygons had passed through all manner of trouble 
in the course of his primarily nefarious and subsequently 
successful life. And on the way back from Richmond, as 
he was borne with Cecilia towards Park Street, he ex- 
perienced both states of mental worry. - 

The lack of any response from the blue pavilion caused 
him deep anxiety—an anxiety so great that during the 
long drive he was absent-minded and distrait, 

He was wondering, wondering, wondering of whether 
there were anything amiss at Wisteria Villa. 

The sudden glare of light that greeted him at Hyde 
Park Corner, jerked him from anxiety to nervousness. 

How was he going to explain away the fact that Cecilia 
had been dining with him? 

For the moment he forgot Marsden and Potomac and 
Torfeldt, and even the Duke. His worry was con- 
centrated on the Duchess. a 

He laughed miserably and looked at Cecilia with a most 
unpleasant and suggestive leer. : 

“ How are we going to explain when we get back?’ 
he asked. 

It was in Cecilia’s mind that by this time Marsden had 
made his coup, if a coup were to be made. 

She felt—certainly she hoped—that she had for ever 
finished with Levi Lygons. . 

“We can explain it in any way you please,’ she said 
frigidly, “ if you are afraid to tell the truth.” 

Lyzons spluttered with uncomfortable laughter. 

“Of course, of course,” he said. 

But he still had no idea how the explanation might 
be made. 

Cecilia left him in ignorance on this point. The Duke 
had promised to return promptly from the Damiens’ and 
she hoped that her brother-in-law might greet them on 
their return. 

Lygons felt himself becoming distressingly pale as the 
car turned into Park Lane. 

Now, after the message from Cecilia, Marsden had 
done his work so quickly that he turned into Park Street 
five minutes ahead of Cecilia’s car. 

He dismissed the man but did not enter the house. 
Instead, he strolled to the other side of the street and 
remained there until he heard the hum of the car wh‘ch 
brought Cecilia home. 

Then he crossed the road daintily and with extreme 
leisure, and was actually ringing the bell when Cecilia’s 
motor drew to a standstill. Naturally, he turned, and 
seeing Cecilia’s face looking out from the car he descended 
the steps and lounged across the pavement. 

“ Hullo,” he said, with the calm and familiar ineolence 
of a brother who suddenly happens on his sister in a 
crowd. 

At Levi Lygons he raised his eyebrows, dropping hs 
monocle as he did so. 

“Been dining out?’ he asked. 

“Yes,” said Cecilia, vainly hoping that she might 
contrive a blush. ‘* Yes, I have been dining with Mr. 
Laayt ingone" 


Mr. Levi Lygons smiled feebly from the interior of the 


car. 

He stepped out after Cecilia, and shifted uneasily from 
one foot to the other as he waited for something to 
hapnen. 

What happened was extremely simple. 

Cecilia held out her hand and bade him a curt good- 
night. Marsden lifted the forefinger of his right hand 
up to the brim of his hat and ascended the steps of 
the Exe cai sao ‘ 

se nig good-night,”’ cried Levi Ons 
made polite bows to hal backs. a, See 

Marsden, intent on business, led the way to the Duke’s 
own room, which was dignified with the title of library, 
but which was in reality but a day-time dormitory for 
nig Grace. 4 

en the door had closed behi e 
eagiiha Cacti ind them, Marsden 
, is Lape tell Me asc a I am obliged to you,” 

e said in a conversational tone. “FE i 
ne splendidly. °. Everything has come 

“T have left Mymms,” he nodded h’s ead i 
the direction of Curzon Street, “ with my Lg ny i 
safe as houses. The difficulty, of course, will be to keep 
him there. Mymms is under the impression that I am 
an avenging spirit from the Wire. He is a fool, but I 


d. 

‘“‘T have seen Mymms, Your Altess,” he said. 
“Mymms, without a donbt of it. As you know, I was 
stationed on Lord Marsden’s doorstep. I remained there 
in accordance with orders. At eleven o'clock to-night, a 
car drew up to the door. Lord Marsden alighted. He 
hustled a man into the house. The man was Mymms.” 

Torfeldt, without an atom of expression on his face, 
flicked the ash from the end of his cigar. 

“ At eleven o'clock,” be said Somly, “That was ten 
minutes ago. What happened to Lord Marsden?” 

‘Lord Marsden came out and went away in the car.” 

o Where? ” 

“I do not know, I came to your Altess at once.” 
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“Good!”  Torfeldt flicked more ash away from his 
cigar, and reached out his hand for the telephone. 

He gave a curt order fcr his car. . 

Torfeldt was one of the best-dressed men in London, 
but he was well-dressed by force of circumstances. It 
wag necessary for him, of course, to keep a valet, but 
it was far more imperative that he should keep within hail 
of his bedside a man who could be trusted to act in 
ways which would astonish the average man-servant. 

So it was generally sup d—and he had as a conse- 
quence to live up to the reputation of being a dandy— 
that Torfeldt kept two servants. But the second man 
was Hartmann, who was accustomed to perpetrate any 
crime in the calendar at his master’s bidding. To some 
extent Hartmann was shielded from his sins by the power 
and influence of his country. | 

The little man, Torfeldt practically ignored. He almost 
kicked him out. To Hartmann, however, he gave certain 
concise instructions as they stood in the hall, side by 
side, waiting for the car. 

Five minutes later they were in Curzon Street. 

Torfeldt gave a peal which had an imperious ring to it. 

A maid-servant answered the summons, 

Torfeldt smiled and asked for Marsden. 

Lord Marsden, it seemed, was out. 

“T want his servant,” Torfeldt said. 

The maid sped away. .. 

Shorter came down the stairs stiff and suspicious. He 
glanced from Torfeldt to Torfeldt’s servant, and back 
again from the servant to Torfeldt. 

““T have come for Mymms,” said Torfeldt. 

Shorter became more stiff and suspicious than ever. 

Torfeldt cast a quick glance up the etairs and along the 
passage. The maid had disappeared. 

Then he was quick to action. He hurt Shorter a good 
deal. 

Shorter, with an antimacassar in his mouth and each 
hand hobbled to a leg, rolled on the floor of the hall-way 
dumb and impotent. 

Torfeldt marched upstairs. 

He found Mymms, and accosted him without ceremony. 

“You've got to come with me,” he said. 

Mymme iibbered—there was no other word for it. In 
his vague and foolish mind he was beginning to wonder 
what the end of it all would be. 

“My dreams must have a price,” he thought to himsclf. 

For a moment he was defiant. 

“"Qo sent you?” he asked. 

“That is no business of yours,” said Torfeldt. 

“Tsn’t it?’ said Mymms doggedly. 

He continued, in a complaining voice: “ First of all its 
the Wing. They signs me on at twenty quid a week. 
I dream my dreams, and goodness knows how much money 
they makes. 

“Then it’s Levi Lygons, the great financier, He buys 
me hup. I goes to Richmond; I ‘as a good time. 

“Then in comes a gent’’—Mr. Mymms was 60 excited 
that he was forgetting his clerkly grammar—" and sez I 
broke faith with the Wine. 

“So I had—but what's the mattee with that? 

“If you’ve got the power, you've got the money,” 
he went on, “and I have got the power. I tell you, sir— 
whoever you may be—I have got the power to dream. 
I’m worth money.” . . : 

Torfeldt laughed. But he laughed quickly; he was in 
a hurry. . 

‘© So long as you are alive to dream.” 

Mymms quailed. Ss . 

Torfeldt laughed again; but this time it was not at 
Mymms, but at the delightful notion that he was being 
melodramatic. With affectionate care he drew a revolver 
with a ‘380 bore from his pocket. 

“Would you like to die?” he asked . 

Had Mymms possessed the physical capacity, he would 
have screamed. As it was, he trembled. 

“Not much,” he said in a whisper. : 

“ Then you come with me,” said Torfeldt with decision. 

“Where?” 

Torfeldt pulled out his watch and wag for the moment 
anxious. However, he decided: he had time to dally. 

“Don’t worry about that,” he said, “ I am going to 
take you where money is more plentiful than it is now. 
If you don’t agree—if you are going to kick up a fuss 
and be troublesome—well, there won't be any more 
money.” 

“Are you English?” asked Mymms. 

For there had come home to him in some round-about 
way that he was a power, and as such the naticns of the 
earth might desire him. And he was deadly English, 
even to the habit of dropping his aitches. 

Torfeldt’s accent was perfect. | . 

“Suppose we think of that later,” he said. ; 

Mymms was also English to the extent of wanting 
money. ‘ : 

“ Orlright,”” he said. “I'll come. But mind, if you 
are not English, it’s no 0. I am a power. I can 
dream.” : 

So while Shorter muttered strange words behind the 
antimacassar, ‘Torfeldt and Mymms drove to Ca:iton 
House Terrace. ee 

The German Ambassatcr was entertaining people— 
English people—but he wa: not too busy to see Torfeldt. 

When he came into the room in which Myiems sat 
huddled in a chair, his eyes lit up. 

“So!” he said. And there was a Ieng accent on the 
“o.” , . . 

Torfeldt, with a dread af the meek Mymms’ patriotism, 
explained to the Ambassador in a corner. oy 

n It is a matter for His Imperial Majesty to deal with, 
he said. 

The Ambassador nodded. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “ but time is short. Marsden may 
be home by now. and then—and then we shall have all 
the resources of this country working agaiost us. ; 

“Yes,” said Torfeldt; “* but Marsden dare nut tcli the 
story.” 

The Ambassador levked uneasily at Mymms, and 
laughed a little. 
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“Yes,” he said; ‘‘ but he would be able to tell quite 
enough to prevent the escape of Mymms from England. 
It reminds one of the saying of Bismarck: “ You can 
land a hundred thousand men in England to-morrow, 
but how are you going to get them out?’ ”’ 

Mymns,”” he continued, “ will be discovered in a 
moment. And Mymms will be held up on every possible 
Continental route by one pretext or another.” 

Pardon me, Your Excellency,” said Torfeldt; ‘ but 
there is a way that has not been tried.” 


CHAPTER SEVEN. 
To the Emperor of Germany. 
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“A way that has not been thought of.’’ The Am- 
bassador raised his eyebrows and smiled half in amuse- 
ment and half in annoyance. He rather resented that 
Torfeldt should think cf a way he could not see for 
himself. 

“Yes,” said Torfeldt, “and it is an easy one. We 
will start at once for Poole by car, from Poole we will 
take the train to Weymouth, from Weymouth we shall 
catch the mid-day boat to St. Heliers, from St. Heliers 
thero is a boat to Saint Malo, from Saint Malo there is a 
train to Dol, from Dol——”’ 

The Ambassador cut him short. ‘1 see,’’ he said, 
“and an excellent way, too.” 

“Yes,” Torfeldt continued with complacency, “I 
hardly think there could ke a better one. In a couple of 
hours, of course, Marsden will find that Mymms has 
been stolen for the second time to-night. 

“I don’t think Marsden’s man knows me, but the 
description will put him on tho trail. Every man that 
the Home Office can spare will be on the hunt for us, 
but I don’t think they will imagine that we shall be 
starting for Jersey. They will centre on the Hcok of 
Holland, the Harwich, and the Calais and Folkestone 
routes. That is where we get our chance.” 

During this conversation Mymms Lad remained huddled 
up in his chair watching Torfeldt and the Ambassador 
with much anxiety and distrust. 

He wondered who they were. Torfeldt, of course, he 
remembered he had seen at the Duchess of Mold’s; but 
there had been no introduction, and he did not even 
know his name. At last Mymms broke out: 

“Here, I say, what's all this mean?” 

bi It means, my little man,” said Torfeldt, with the 
geniality of an elderly person addressing a small boy, 
“that we are going to start on a journey.” 

“A journey? Not me! Jf I am not gong back to 
Mr. Hastie Brighton. I’m going home.” 

“So you shall go home,” said Torfeldt; “but we will 
make a little trip first. Come along!” 

Me took Mymms by the arm and practically lifted 
him out of the chair. Mymms ainapted, 

“Let mo go,” he whined. But Torfeldt only increased 
his grip, and Mymms winced and went. 

he car which carried ‘forfeldt and Mymms to Poole 
started at a great pace and gradually gathered speed. 

Mymms was too frightened and too perplexed to say 
much at first. He sat back in the corner of the car and 
stared out of the window. 

His little soul was in angu’sh and. Lic little mind pretty 
nearly unbalanced. Only his ever-weening conceit, his 
poor litle vanity, saved him from utter collapse. He 
was being hustled about in a manncr which was strange 
and new, but he derived a certain comfort from the reflec- 
tion that he was at least a powcr. People wanted him 
for his dreams. 

Well, they should have them if they were teady to pay 
for them and let him alone. But he was not going to 
dream for pcople who treated him like this, not he. It 
was not a bit upsetting, Oh, no—not ‘arf. 

Then he grew afraid again. 

Was this big man about to wreak some awful vengeance 
on him for not having played the game to the W1RE? 
Perhaps it had been a b't- shabby for him to go off with 
Lygons; but that was the fault of MNammers—Hammers 
pss on the Wire, und Hammers should not have tempted 

im. 
if Mr. Hastie Brighton had snatched him back from 
Lygens he could have understood it. But where did 
Lord Marsden come in? 

Marslen was a stumbling-block. Marsden, he knew, 
was a ‘ toff,”’-and in some peculiar manner served the 
Government. Pcrhans this was a bit of the Government's 
business. ‘They did many rummy things on the quiet 
he had been told, did the British Government. 

“My hat!’? he thought to himself. ‘‘Perhaps this 
chap’s a secret service agent.” 

If he was, then life was not worth living. He wished 
sincerely he had never left Tottenham. Tottenham was 
not such a bad place anyway. Mymms thonght about the 
Honourable and Reverend Roy Roland Skeffington. He 
came to the conclusion that he would rather attend Church 
three times on Sunday than be tossed alout the werld ia 
this manner. 

Mymms thought about his landlady. She was a bally 
thief, but not a had sort, ne reflected. After all it had 
Leen kind of homely in Fairview Crescent. 

Mvmme heaved ‘a tired little sigh and turned his 
thouglits ia the direction of the King George. They were 
not bad pals, he reflected, those fellows at the King 
George. Vie wished, he did, that he was back at the bar 
sipping a glass of bitter. 

We Aad awa known, he reflected further, that he 
was not cut out for Society. . 

He always used to think, he ran bled on to himself, 
that them Drury Lane dramas was a Lit thick—a bit 
over-drawn. bl 

But were they? ‘ 

on of Banely and Marriages of Mayfeir, he 
muttered to himself. Why, the horrcers of these 
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MEE are you doing with me ?”’ he demanded. 


” gai ing to 

“1 L tell you the truth,” said Torfeldt, preparing 
he on a anions wale, ie it ‘ou believe me first and 
moon ve : terwards : : r 
: ml do pee Mymms muttered, “if you'll only 
ell me what all this means.”’ aus 48 
: ‘Torfeldt paused for the purpose of achieving lige 
cfiect. Then he spoke very kindly, but with gt 
emphasis. . kind of 

“ Mymms,” he said, ‘ you are such a modest k 
chap that I don’t believe you realise what a tremendous 
power you are. ‘ 

Mvmms felt a little comforted. : 

Wb peg can dream what the results of races are going 
to be and what stocks will rise in the morning, ant. 
can dream what is going to happen when diplomats meet. 
You weuld be able, ede fo axenmy the result, of a war. 

Mymmse’ vanity warm is courage. : 

“s T helieve I could,” he said, “in fact, I am certain I 
could.’ a . 

orfeldt patted him on the_ knee. Of course you 
woul he oid, “of course. That is why the country 
wants you.” 

“The country?” 

“Y¥cs, the ‘country, your country, my country— 
Enzland:” : 

““Eencland wants me! '’ repeated Rigg ay in a pleasur- 

2 stunefaction. “ England wants me! 
able Yeu England acnte you badly, and there are other 
countries which want you too. You don't know it, but 
half the countries of the world were trying to discover 
vour whereabouts after Levi Lygons had oe hold of you. 
CGernany had spies and agents all over the place looking 
for you. The Americans fixed up a plan to kidnap you. 
The Russian folk in London got orders to secure you at 
ali costs. The only people who were not bothering much 
ere the French—and they were not bothering because 
they did not know. That is why we are going to 
France.” 3 

“Going to France?” cried Mymms. “ What for? 

“To get out of the way my dear chap, to get out 
cf the way. You will be safer there than in England. 
‘The British Embassy in Paris is a little bit of England. 
They cannot touch you there.” 

“Oh!” 

‘Sq be a sensible man and just do what you are told. 
You would not care, would you, for instance, to have 
to dream what the Americans told you to dream. 

‘““T wouldn't do it.” cried Mymms. “ Not for all the 
money in the world.” . . 

Torfeldt laughed good-naturedly and patted h:m again 
on the knee. a 

‘That's right,” he said, ‘that’s the proper spirit. | So 
if you want to get out of the other people's clutches just 
stick tight to me. We shall be in Paris before long.” 

“All right.” said Mymms, who was drowsy; “I think 
[ will go to sleep.”” ; 

Now this was precisely what Torfeldt did not want 
Mymms to do. There was no accounting for Mymms’ 
dycamse, and it might lead to all manner of complications 
if Mymms dreamed what would happen to-morrow. 

“No, no,” he said roughly, “ you must not do that. 
You have got a big strain waiting for you to-morrow. 

“1 daresay,’’ he continued, “that you have not been 
theough half the big strains that I have. If you had, 
you would realise that the worst thing you can possibly 
‘do is to sleep now. You will be just in the thick of your 
slumbers when you have to turn out, and you will feel 
lik» a dead man. Stop awake.” 

The suspicion which had for the moment terrified 
Torfeldt did not enter the mind of Mymms. He was 
fully persuaded indeed that Torfeldt was an astonishingly 
honest person. 

So he promised to do his best. 

Hour after hour he remained upright in the leaping 
car under the watchful eye of Torfeldt. And whenever 
he gave any indication of nodding, Torfeldt nudged him 
vizerously in the ribs and made some banal remark. 

It was after eunrise when they reached Poole. On the 
horders of the town, Torfeldt stopped the car and half- 
lifted Mymms out of it. ' 

The giant and the dwarf set out on a tramp to the 
railway-station. There they excited no comment what- 
soover and Torfeldt took two third-class tickets for 
Wevmouth, 

The train iclted along on its laborious way and Tor- 
feldt, with some misgiving, allowed Mymms to doze 
Letween the jerks of its stoppings and startings. 

Torfeldt, always scientifically careful, had brought a 
goodly-sized bag with him. Therefore, no suspicion 
attached to the wayfarers when they arrived at Wey- 
aap and Torfeldt booked two steerage passages to St. 

oliers. 

It was a rough day—the sort of day when March 
goes out like a lion and generally shakes up Spring just 
to remind her that it is not summer. 

Mymms was pitifully sick, ana Torfeid+, as he rounded 
off a substantial lunch by indiscreetly ordering a jam 
ee from the saloon, congratulated himself on the 

act. 

At St. Heliers, Torfeldt immediately abandoned his 
steerage manncr and his steerage method of travelling. 
He went straight to the Hotel Pomme d'Or and booked 
two of the best rooms available. He also was careful to 
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y a deposit sufficient to allay the suspicions of apy 

tel manager on earth. 

Utterly tired in body and mind, Mymms followed Tor- 
feldt’s long strides like a faithful and well-whipped do; 
as Torfeldt immediately afterwards left the hotel an 
went down to the quay, where he took two second-class 
tickets on the packet for St. Malo. . 

Mymms was too tired to ask questions, but Torfeldt 
from time to time fed his flagging mind with pleasant 
little insinuat‘ons as to the work they were doing for the 
plenced British Empire of which Mymms was part and 

arcel. F 
: Thus they came to St. Malo and thence booked, third- 
class, to Dol. 

Here they slept for the night in a modest hotel a 
hundred yards from the station. Yet, after all, it 
is somewhat perverti the truth to say they slept. 
Torfeldt was wary and watchful. A dozen times that 
night he broke into Mymms’ room and, playing a part 
that ill-fitted him, complained that he was a prey to 
ac: and anxiety. His one idea was to keep Mymms 
roused. _ 

By five o’clock in the morning, Mymms was distinctly 
fraternal and patronising towards Torfeldt. 

But Torfeldt was not so upset as not to catch the 
train—the slow, lumbering, jolting train that took them 
to Paris. 

Torfeldt put Mymms into the waiting-room much as he 
might have deposited a parcel. i. ass 

Toe minutes later he was back with a telegram in his 
hand. 

““Mymms,” he said, in a cheerful kind of tone, “we 
have to go to Namur.” 

Mymms yawned and said, ‘‘ Oh, yes.” 

They started for Berlin. 

Torfeldt was wise in that he did not take an express. 
They got to Berlin the following morning. Mymms slept 
in ihe train and Torfeldt did not worry. He recognised 
that Mymms was too tired to set his mind on anything 
sufficiently for successful dreaming. 

When the train bustled into the vast station of Cologne, 
Torfeldt roused Mymms roughly and lugged him out of 
the carriage on to the platform. 

Mymms, with his blue and staring eyes, looked about 
him vaguely. 

‘“Ts this Namur?” he asked. 

He called it ‘“‘ Naymor.” 

Torfeldt laughed at him brutally. 

“No,” he said, “ it’s Cologne.”” 

“Cologne?” echoed Mymms. “Cologne? Why, that’s 
in Germany.” 

With a hensy hand Torfcldt thrust Mymms back on to 
one of the benches that decorated the waste of platform. 

“Yes, Mr. Mymms,” he said grimly. “I want you to 
realise you are in Germany. Germany now has possession 
of you. You are Germany’s—body and soul.” 

Mymms went white to the lips. 

“ But you said you was English,” he bleated. 

Again Torfeldt laughed. 

‘“Where am I going—where are you taking me?” 
asked Mymms faintly. 

Rising from his seat Torfeldt looked laughingly down 
on the cringing Mymms. 

‘You are poing to interview the Emperor of Germany,” 
he eaid, “at the particular request of his Imperial 
Majesty.”’ 


CHAPTER EIGHT. 


Mymms’ Friend, the Kaiser. 


TorFELpT's words struck him like a blow. Both men- 
tally and physically he collapsed and‘ remained sitting on 
tho lone platform of the railway station at Cologne quite 
two minutes before he spoke. 

He was utterly overwhelmed by a sense of his forlorn- 
ness and his helplessness. 

This wholesale deceit of Torfeldt’s was a species of 
iniquity with which Mymms had not been even on a 
bowing acquaintance before. 

‘‘ His Imperial Majesty,’”’ he repeated in a dull voice. 

“ Yes,’’ said Torfeldt helpfully. 

Somewhere down the line an engine let loose a hideous 
scream. The shock of it brought Mymms back to a 
coherent state of mind. 

And with the recovery of coherency there flamed up in 
his little heart a strong passion of patriotism. 

“You beast!’ he shouted in his high, piping voice. 
“You beast! You are a liar! You’ve done me down.” 

The words were not refined but they were eloquent, 
and for a space of time, incalculably brief, Torfeldt 
suffered a fleeting spasm of shame. 

However, he said nothing. 

The innate idea of Law and Justice which every English- 
man imbibes with the particular patent food on which he 
is brought up, came to Mymms’ rescue now. For a few 
miggtes he was bold. . 

‘*You’ve done me,”’ he cried. ‘‘ Done me brown; 
I'll be hanged—yes, I'll be hanged if I'll give = 
country away. hy—why, you're a blooming German: 

Mymms stared at Torfeldt with an almost shocked 
amazement. Mymms bristled; the hairs of his mild 
ae pee am 

“Hang me if I stand it!’ he cried. “ Han i 
do. I'm off for the British Consul—that’s w tT a 
ai acai but he | 

neonsciously, but none the less deliberately, Torfeldt 
had played up to this sce i @ i 
aban Pp ne with a sub-conscious 

Now he whistled—whistled a couple of bar 
epee was strange enough to cause Gnome! oree ee 

© quiver. 

From the other end of the platform there etrolle 
a brace of big men with disgracefully ie 


moustaches. 
They strolled up arm in arm, and, for aught that a 
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mere on-looker might gather, they discussed the weather 
with sublime friendli 


ness. 
Now by this time Torfeldt had locsed the rein of hig 
dramatic instinct to the utmost, and, so to speak, he 


checked his emotionalism on the curb. 


Mymms had risen and stood tottering on his feet. 
Torfeldt caught him a back-handed butt on the chest 


and sent him reeling back on to the bench. 


“ Look here,” he said in the street parlance of London, 
“admit it’s a fair cop’.” 
The homely words had their due effect. Mymnis cat 


shivering and submissive. 


But not so submissive that he asked a further question, 
“Wot cher going to do with me if I make a scene?” 
Torfeldt had been looking for this query—being, s0 


“to say, 4 lightning psychologist—and had his answer to 
it 


“You are crazy,” he said. ‘‘I do not mean that 
seriously, but for my pur, you are crazy. 

‘* Those men’’—he jacked a cigar-encumbered right 
hand towards the two men who strolled arm in arm down 
the platform with their backs to him—“are your 
keepers. 

“Tf there is any scene at all,” Torfeldt continued, “ it 
will end in your being driven to the asylum. The asylum 
is not far from here. And once you are in a German 
Asylum your British Government cannot help you. You 
will have to see the Kaiser all the same.” 

Mymms had sanity enough to take time for thoucht. 
And his straight, broad patriotism rescued him from 
indiscretion. : 

“ This Kaiser,’ he thought to himself, “ this chap with 
the moustache that has made its mark on hair-dressing — 
is he a rotter?’’ 

Mymms thought again. 

‘“* No,” he decided in his own mind, “he is not. Of 
course he’s German, and he will do the English down if 
he can; but he’s not a rotter.” 

This train of thought led Mymms on to further 
conjectures. 

“Torfeldt,’’ he decided, “is a rotter. I hate him! 
But the Kaiser is a gent.—that is what he is. I'll trust 
him. He don’t take no stock in traitors, and I’m not a 
traitor. Lemme get alongside of him. I'll show him. 
And if he’s the gent. I think him, he’ll see me fair.” 

Therefore, it was with a comparatively serene counten- 
ance that Mymms stood! up again and looked at Torfeldt. 

“ Orlright! ” he said. “ I'll see your bloomin’ Kaiser.” 

The very serenity of Mymms’ face upset Torfeldt. 
His acquaintance with politics and diplomacy was of 
long standing. He had learnt that the serene man was 
the most difficult to deal with. 

It was necessary, however, for him to ascertain Mymms’ 
attitude. He was, in fact, forced against his will to ask 
the question. 

‘What are you going to do?” 

‘‘T’m going,” said Mymms, with disconcerting equa- 
nimity, ‘‘to see tho Kaiser.” 

Troubled in his mind, Torfeldt sat beside Mymms as 
they travelled towards Berlin. 

When they got to the Friedrich-strasse Station, Torfeldt 
was distinctly worried. 

a did not like Mymms’ general air of placidity and 
calm. 

Hiring a common first-class cab he drove at once to the 
Chanccllerie. 

Mymms, now heroically determined, even ventured to 
grin as the cab swept past the black and yellow sentry- 
box which guarded the Chancellor’s gates. . 

He was tremendously British wag Mymms—which is 
only another way of saying that he was desperately 
patriotic. 

He would not dream for those blooming Germans, not 
he, even if they put him on the rack. 

Now, the man who comes to the rack only comes there 
by accident. 

“It is all done by kindness,” is an old saying, but a 
true saying. Kindness is horribly disconcerting to the 
determined man. 5 

Mymms met with infinite kindness at the Chancellerie. 

Torfeldt took him into a long room lined with books 
in the middle of which were two tables—or, rather, to be 
precise, two desks. 

At one of these there was working a grey-haircd man. 
His head was bent over his work, 60 that Mymms did not 
appreciate the rosiness and kindliness of his face until he 
lifted hig chin and looked up. 

The grey-haired man came forward with outstretched 
hand and a disarming smile. 

“So this is Mr. Mymms?” he said. 

Torfeldt held himself as a man who finds that he has 
to render account to his superior. 

Then Torfeldt made the mistake of ignoring Mymms. 

a told the plain, uncompromising truth in hard, crisp 
words. 

The grey-haired Chancellor listened to his story with 
outward unconcern. When Torfeldt had finished speak- 
ing, he turned to Mymms with the most friendly air in 
the world. 

“Mr, Mymms,” he said in excellent English, “I am 
afraid you must think we have treated you very badly. 
Perhaps we have, but I don’t want you to think we have 
taken an unfair advantage of you. You must sleep.” 

Ne eae having a lesser brain than the Chanccllor, 
star 


“ But——"’ he got no further, the Chancellor cut him 


ae Me, M 
“Mr. Mymms,”’ he said, ‘is tired an sleep. 
Let him sine. akin eee 

“Mr. Mymms,” he continued, turning towards the 
astonished and half-sleeping little clerk. ‘ You do not 
fear us, and we do not fear you. You are too tired to 
dream. Let me see that you are put to bed.” 

Mymms was utterly overwhelmed. He decided in his 
own mind that the Chancellor was a “ gent.” 

By the time that he found himself in an unaccustomed: 
luxurious bed-room and had pulled off his boots, ho had, 
with that fatally sporting instinct of the Englishman, 
Aecided that it would be unfair to try to dream. 


Light your pipe, sit over the firz, g2t the wif: to hel> you, aii th> thing's Zoue. 
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acai into tho high-set bed and slept the sleep of 
child. 

. When he was roused, he looked instinctively at the clock 
and saw that it was eleven in the forenoon. 

‘A German servant, who seemed in some mysterious way 
to have acquired the subtle politeness of an English valet, 
helped Mymms’ toilet through from bath to hair-brush. 

Mymms was -conducted downstairs, and in the hall 
found the grey-haired Chancellor. 

The grey-haired Chancellor smiled in an affable and 
brotherly manner. 

The grey-haired Chancellor's mein suggested this was 
not his affair. 

“You are off to see the Kaiser,” he said in the voice of 
one who tells a man he is about to embark on an hour of 
pleasure. . . 

Mymms, lost in the midst of such subtlety, chuckled 
fably and without hesitation entered the carriage into 
which he was waved. 

Mymms could not have described the difference, and yet 
be was enormously struck by the aspect of the streets 
through which he travelled, as compared to the high roads 
of London. . 

The carriage swept him from a thoroughfare of palaces 
into a great avenue. 

Mymms did not know that its name was Unter-den- 
Linden. 

Torfeldt sat by his side but said nothing. He was 
content to let Mymms travel without interruption up the 
unk a of roadway, the meaning of which few people 
understand. 

Only the eye of an American possessed of a romantio 
spirit’ can appreciate the fact that Unter-den-Linden 
reconciles the Old to the New. 

The little f ped house on its western side, on the balcony 
of which William I. stood and received the plaudits of his 
people at the close of the Franco-Prussian war, speaks of 
the Old. 

The mammoth hotels and the gorgeous chain of expen- 
sive flats which beset it, talk of the New. 

Only the eye of a psychologist can see how the modern 
spirit of commerce is fettered to the old spirit of romance 
in Unter-den-Linden. 

But Mymme was no psychologist—only a plain, stupid 
little Englishman who was rather cowed by the uncom- 
promising and sombre aspect of the Kaiser's castle. 

The horses which drew Mymms’ carriage clattered into 
the court-yard. 

M » who had once beheld the a es sight of 
motor-broughams awaiting outside Buckingham Palace, 
was upset by the strictly disciplined and Imperial aspect 
of things at the Palace. 

His spirit indeed dwindled within him as he wae led 
through long corridors, ranged on either side with statues, 
towards a large, forbidding door. 

Outside the door stood an officer. 

_ Torfeldt spoke to the officer, and Mymms was thrust 
into a vast room—alone. 
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A gentleman, clad in a casual sort of uniform, came 
forward to meet him. 

Mymms recognised by this inoffensive-looking officer's 
moustache that he stood in the presence of the Ruiver. 

The Kaiser shook him by the hand as though he were 
an equal, and Mymms was dangerously impressed, 

‘Sit down,’”’ said the Emperor. 

Mymmss sat down like a child. 

“Mr. Mymms,” said the Kaiser, ‘‘I am afraid we 
have treated you very badly.’’ 

Mymnms stared. 

“You are an Englishman,’”’ the Emperor went on. 
“That is a fine thing to be. There is only one thing finer 
in the world, and that is to be a Prussian—a German.” 

Mymms still stared, listening and wondering. 

“Of course,” the Kaiser went on gently as he helped 
himself to a cigarette, “we have been unfair; but etill, 
we are not so unfair that we cannot be just. 1 won't 
treat with you as an Englishman—you see you are not 
really an Englishman. You are a man apart—a man who 
can dream the dreams you dream does not belong to any 
country in the world. He is just a miracle.” 

The or laughed a little and shrugged his 
shoulders confidingly. 

“ But still, in spite of the fact that you are a miracle, 
you were born English, and 60 there is just a strain of 
prejudice in your veins. Your British bulldog spirit 
resents your being brought here. Of course it does, and 
that is perfectly right and natural, too. 

‘© I want you to help me,” the Kaiser continued. ‘I 
want you to serve the German Empire.” 

Mymms stared—and stared—and stared. 

He did not know that a diplomat is a diplomat the 
wide world over, whether he be an Emperor or what is 
euphemistically termed among the criminal fraternity 
“a copper’s nark.”’ 

He could not fathom the Emperor, and the Emperor 
knew it. 

“Tf,” continued the Kaiser in a pleasant voice, “I 
were to bully you, your bulldog British spirit”—here 
the Kaiser took friendly stock of the poor little figure 
of Mymms—“ would immediately defeat my object. 

“Tf,” he went on, ‘I were to offer to buy you, -I 
should be met and defeated by your unimpeachable 

English honesty. I know that.” 

Mymms was beginning to like the Kaiser. Never in 
his life had he met a man who s0 justly appreciated his 
good attributes. 

“ Now, Mr. Mymms, I really am not a fool. You are 
a great power—as compared to you, I count for nothing. 
I am only a man, although I happen to be an Emperor. 
You—you are a miracle . . .” 

The Kaiser paused. Then he said dramatically : 

«|. And I want you to shape Germany’s destiny.” 

Mymms was so befogged that even his innate patriotism 
forsook him. He found himself in the presence of 
surroundings and ideals with which he had never before 
rubbed shoulders. He was even doubtful at that moment 


whetfer, after all, England wero the greatest country 14 
the world. 

He looked at the Kaiser piteously. _ as 

The Emperor drew a chair towards De chair in which 
Mymms eat and, dropping into it, leaned towards the 
poor little prophet with a confidential smile. | 

‘Have you ever,” he asked, “seen such majesty, such 
order, such discipline as you have seen in Berlin? "* 

Mymms was now persia. 

“Y don’t know,” he said feebly. , 

“No,” said the Kaiser reflectively, “ perhaps you don’t. 
You have not been here long enough. But you shall see 
the wonderful science and organisation and completeness 
of the German State—the German Empire. 

‘My people shall show it you. : 

“don't want to seduce any man from his own 
country, but I do want you to become German. When 

ou have become German in spirit, you will become 

rman in fact. 

“Tt is just as well,” the Kaiser continued, “to speak 
the truth even if it appear a little immodest. I am a 
great man, but you are a greater man than I. Together 
we could-—” the Kaiser broke off and spread out his 
hands. 

Such was the Kaiser’s influence that some chord in 
Mymms’ being responded. Ina blind, unseeing way he 
realised that he was standing in the presence of a 
dreamer of dreams even greater than he was. . 

A little thing brought him back to his patriotism with 
a shock. As i eyes wandered round the room they 
chanced to light on a gilt-framed portrait of Queen 
Victoria. . 

Mymms struggled in a stupefied condition out of his 
chair. 

‘Look here, sir,” he said in common English, “ give 
me a chance to think it over.” 

“Mr. Mymms,” said tho Kaiser earnestly, ‘“‘ I have no 
other desire.” 

He shook hands with Mymms warmly. 

Torfeldt. kept Mymms under sour observation as the 
carriage whisked Mymms back to Wilhelm-strasse. 

‘As they flashed past the Bristol Hotel, the plate-glass 
splendour of the place attracted Mymms’ wandering gaze. 
On the door-step there was standing the figure of a well- 
dressed English gentleman. 

by asped. 

“Lord Marsden,” he said to himself. 

And then— 

“I'm hanged if I’m a Hoomin’ German! ** 


(Another big instalment will appear next week.) 
eet fg 


Dentist : ‘My charge for an extraction is half-a- 
crown. Five shillings extra if you have gas.” 

Farmer Giles (who knows all about the price of 
gas) : Good lor’, sir; shall I want two thousand 
feet? 
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THERE is a certain con- 
tractor wko strenuously ob- 
jects to carters in his employ leaving their carts un- 
attended outside eating-houses. 

Consequently, when he caine across & breach of this | 
regulation the other day, his angry passions rose. 

With fire in his eye he rushed into the eating- . 
house, and found his employee placidly investigating | 
the interior mysteries of a steak-and-kidney pudding. 

“What do you mean by it?” he cricd. “How dare ' 
you leave my horses in the street! How came you to 
do it?” 

Tho startled cartér looked up, his mouth full of ; 
pudding. 

“Well, sir,” he stammered, “there wasn’t no room 
for ’em in ’ere!” 


o_—_OC 


“Woman is considered the weaker vessel,’’ she re- 
marked, “and yet 

““Well,”? ho queried, as she hesitated. 

“And yet,” she continued, “man is 
broke !” 


more often 


LO 


“Trox,” remarked the aged suitor, “I'm consider- 
ably older than you, but a man is as young as he feels, 
you know.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t mind that,’ replied the fair maid. 
“What I want to know is, are you as rich as you 
look?” 

: lOc 


“Do come upstairs, mother,’’ said the little boy to 
his mother as they stepped on to the tramcar. 

“Not this time, dear, I’m in a hurry,”’ she said, as 
she moved inside. 

“But, mother,” convincingly, “doesn’t the top go 
as fast as the bottom?” 


>alOC 


SERVED HIM RIGHT. 

Tue objectionable bounder observed tha nice young 
lady coming towards him laden with parcels, and he 
bowed with an old-world grace. 

“May I have the great honah of carrying your 
parcels?” he queried. ° 

“ By all means,” she said, coolly surrendering her 
load to his willing arms. 

As they walked along he vainly tried in his fascinat- 
ing manner to open sweet converse ; but in vain. In 
pensive silence the maiden walked by his side, and 
Clarence was beginning to get a little sad, when she 
stopped at the door of a large house. 

“My reward has come,” mused Clarence. “She'll 
ask me in, I feel certain.” 

‘A powdered footman threw open the door, and 
stood at respectful attention. 

“John,” said the fair one, “just take these parcels 
from this young man, will you? and see he has some 
bread and cheese and a glass of milk.’’ 


_CUC 


Sar: “How I wish I had been born a man. Women 
have all the troubles in this world.” 


Hubby: “I don’t agree with you, my dear. They 
don’t have wives!” 
j __ OC 
First Trame: “After all, it pays to be polite, 


pardner.” 

Scoond Tramp: “Not always. The other day I 
was actin’ deaf and dumb when a man gave me a 
threepennybit. I says, ‘Thank vou, sir,’ and he had 
me arrested.”’ 

OC 

Towne: “Jones is troubled a great deal by his 
wife’s insomnia.” 

Browne: “I didn’t know that before.” 

Towne: “Yes, she usually has a severe attack of 
it every night when he comes in late, and then the 


trouble begins.” 
_—_ OOo 


WAS TOMMY REALLY CONSTANT. 

Private SNnooxs had been badly smitten. He was 
head-pver-ears in love. But the commanding officer 
invariably “turned down” privates who wished to 
marry, and, when Snooks asked for such permission, 
the officer in command replied: 

“No, certainly not. Why does a young man like 
you want a wife?” 

“Oh, please, sir,’ said the soldier, “I have two 
rings, ‘ good conduct badges, and £95 in the savings 
bank, so I am eligible, and I want to marry very 
much.” 

“Well, go away, and if you come back this day 
next year in the same mind, you shall marry. I'll 
keep tho vacancy.” 

On the anniversary the soldier repeated his request. 

“But do you really, after a year, want to marry?” 

“Yes, sir; very much.” . 

In spite of himself, the officer was visibly impressed. 

“Sergeant-Major,”’ he said, “take his name down. 
Ves, you may marry. I never believed there was 
so much constancy in man or woman. All right. 
Go away.” 

“Thank you, sit,’ he said, gratefully. “ But—er— 
it ise’t the same young woman” 


QUIPS AND JESTLETS. 


KNEW THE SAFEST PLACE. 
A City gentleman was recently invited to the coun- 
try for a “day with the birds.” Whatever his powers 


| of finance, his shooting was not remarkable for its 


accuracy, to the great disgust of the attendant, whose 
tip was generally regulated by the size of the bag. 

“Dear me!” at last exclaimed the sportsman, “but 
the birds seem exceptionally strong on the wing this 
year.” 
“&Not all of ’em, sir,’? came the remark; “you've 
shot at the same bird about a dozen times. ’E’s a 
follerin’ you about, sir.” 

“Following me about? Nonsense! Why should a 
bird do that?” 

“Well, sir,” came the reply, “I dunno, I’m sure, 
unless ’e’s ’angin’ about you for safety!” 


_——_OCco 


* He has a motor-car tongue.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Ob, he’s always running other peopie down!” 
>So 


“Suppost,” hissed the villain, “suppose our plot 
should leak out?” 

“That's all right,’? said his accomplice, consolingly. 
“It can’t. Don’t you remember telling me five 
minutes ago that it had thickened?” 


SOC 


“Never point, my dear,” said the mother gently. 

“But, mamma,” objected the little girl, “suppose 
I don’t know the name of the thing?” — 

“Then let the salesman show you all.he has in 
stock until he comes to the article you want.” 
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LOOKED LIKE IT. 
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Tommy (watching soprano singing and conductor waving 
baton) : Ma, what's that long-hatred man hitting at her with 
that stick for?” 

His Mother : “He isn't hitting at her.” 

Tommy : “Then what is she screaming about ?” 


OC 


Tue Wipowrre: “Thirty-five is the most charming 
age in woman.” 

The Bachelor: “You’re right. 
away from a woman of that age.” 
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“Curer up, old man!” said a man to a friend 
who had been ignominiously dismissed by the father 
of his adored one. “Lovo laughs at locksmiths.” 

“ Yes, I know,” replied the dejected suitor. 

“But her father isn’t a locksmith; he’s a gun- 
smith!” 


It’s hard to get 


Ce) Od 


“Wert,” asked a dramatist after. the first perform- 
anco of his play, “did you like it?” 
“Very much,” answered his wife. “But there is 
one incongruity in it. The second act takes place 
two years after the first, and the young couple have 

the same cook !” 
Se Ol 


TROUBLES NEVER COME SINGLY. 

“What is the matter?” asked a friend of the man 
with the tired look. 

“Matter?” was the reply. “Why, I didn’t have 
a wink of sleep last night. The Wilkins’s cat howled 
for three hours, and then I got up and threw a lump 
of coal at it.” 

“Did you hit it?” : 

“No. Lhit Wilkins, wha had just come out to let 
the cat into the house.’ 

“Well, that was surely satisfactory?” 

“For a minute it was. Then Wilkins returned the 
coal through our drawing-room window. But there 
was worse to come.” 

“cc Yes?” 

“He went into the house, and left the cat still 
howiing.”’ 
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RENEWED ITS YOUTH. 

Ong of the _ treasured 
: possessions of an old farmer 
is a formidable axe. This, he avers, wielded by an 
ancestor of his, wrought fearful execution at tho 
battle of Bosworth Field. 

“What!” gasped a visitor, on being shown the 
“yolic.” “I can scarcely believe it.” 

“It’s a fact for all that,” responded the proud 
owner. “It’s been handed down from father to soa 
ever since.” 

“Wonderful!” ejaculated the visitor. 
know, it docsn’t look that age.’’ 

“Well, you see,’ was the unexpected rejoinder, 
“it?s done a lot of work, and it stands to reason that 
it’s had to be titivated up a bit now and then. Why, 
man, it’s’had a new head and two handles in my own 
time!” 


“Still, you 


~—_0CO~ 
“Pye found out whero my husband spends hie 
evenings,” said a lady to a friend. 
“Where?” 
“At home,” rejoined the discoverer. “You seo, 
I had to stay in myself last night !” 


SOC 


Fatnee: “Milly, I havo a request to make.” 

Milly: “All right, pa.” 

Father: “I have just wound the eight-day clock. 
Will you please wind it again before that young man 
goes.”’ 

>_—_ 0c 

“JT wise a way could be found to relieve the glut 
tn the coal-market,” remarked a  coal-merciant 
gloomily. 

“Easily managed!” replied a consumer. 
full weight !” 


“Give 
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PAID IN HIS OWN COIN. 

“Dye got nothing else, and you'll have to take it,” 
said the consequential man in the tramcar. 

“But we ain’t supposed to change half-sovereigus,” 
said the conductor. ‘ 

“Can’t help that,” said the passenger ; “ you'll have 
to find change, that’s all. I’m not going to get off.” 

A man in the corner with a big black bag beckined 
to the conductor; there was a whispered confab, and 
a smiling conductor rcturned to the wealthy passenger. 

a gentleman has offered to give you change,’’ he 
said. 

“Ha, ha! So you had to climb down and find 
change, after all, my fine fcllow, eh? Well, here's the 
half-sovereign.”” 

It was five minutes before he got his change. 

When the conductor brought it, it was in a double 
handfu). “There you are, sir,” he said. ‘And, dump- 
ing down 119 pence and a penny ticket upon tho 
cantankerous one, he left him to gasp out his ex- 
postulations. 

The man with the black bag was an automatic gas- 
meter collector. 

Sr) OL 

“Tye dog,’ remarked a scientist, “sometimes stecrs 
himself with his tail.” 

“It is to guide his wonderful bark, I supposo,” 
replied hig friend. 

COC 


“Can’r I go out in tho backyard and play in the 
garden, mamma?” 

“Certainly not, Willie. 
study your nature books.’’ 

_COC 

“I Hap to sell my motor, but I haven't missed it 
yet.” 

“How’s that?” 

“You can get most of the sensations by beating 
dusty carpets.’’ 


You must stay in and 


a] Ol a 


HOW HE SCARED HIM. 
“Now, guard,” said Mr. Pilkington, “remember, 
if I have this carriage all to myself for the whole 
journey, you will receive a whole half-crown from 
me. 
“Very good, sir,” said the guard, and he locked 
the door and went to his brake to think out how he 
w6uld invest that half-crown when he got it. 
All went well till they got to a station about tho 
tiiddle of the journey, and then an irascible gentle 
man pulled at the door of Pilkington’s carriage as if 
ho was pulling for a prize in a tug-o’-war. 
“Guard, guard!” he called, “open this door! I 
know your tricks, and I won’t countenance ’em. I'vo 
got the right to travel in this carriage, and I mean 
to do it!” 
The guard hurricd up; but, wonder_of wonders. ho 
whispered a few words to the irascible gentleman, 
after which that individual went quictly away to 
seek room elsewhere. 

“How did you manage it?” Pilkington a-ked tho 
guard at the end of the journey, as he pressed tho 
promised half-crown into his hand. “How did you 
manage to get that bad-tempered old chap to go away 
so quietly?” , 

“Oh, that was easy,’ replied the guard with o 
suspicion of a wink. “I only just told ’im you were 
a little bit wroug in the ’end.” 


A lady once came home, her face beaming with smiles. “I’ve bought the bargain of life ,”* <8 . 
eagerly asiied her friends, and she stowed them ; it was a copy of the See cane ack NOTES. alll 


ANOTHER FAMILY’S GRATITUDE 


PILES, SCALP SORES, CHAPPED HANDS, AND INJURIES CURED. 


HE family of Mrs. Eliza Good, of 26 
Burnaby Street, Splotlands, Cardiff, are 
never likely to forget the great debt they 

owe to Zam-Buk. In conversation with a 
“ Cardiff Times” reporter, Mrs. Good said :— 
“JT became subject to piles after the birth of 


then there has not been the slightest sign of 
the piles returning. 


“Since my own cure I have found Zam-Buk 
a rare treasure in the home. My eldest girl, 
now in her fifth year, got her finger jammed 
in the mangle and badly crushed. I dressed 
the injured finger with: Zam-Buk, and it soon 


my first baby five years ago, and up to a few began to mend. The child eagerly looked 


months ago I was a constant sufferer. The | forward to the YZam-Buk dressings, which she 
burning pain and irritation were at times almost | said were very soothing. Perseverance with 


unbearable, and often made me quite ill. I | the balm has now made the finger sound and 
could not stand up or sit down without being | strong again. 


‘n terrible pain, and the only time I got ease 
was when the piles bled. During the whole 
time I suffered I was constantly trying ordinary 
ointments and remedies, but all were alike 
unable to bring relief or cure, until at last I 


‘ F quite lost heart. 
aa pe poe ln era i, wh “Then I read of Zam-Buk’s repeated successes, and 


thought I would just make one other attempt, for the piles 
CHAPPED HANDS were causing me increased pain daily. I thought from what 


I had read that Zam-RBuk was more than a mero ointment, Pi sar kappwietay eagle Cs jeclenyeiee 
but I was scarcely prepared for the wonderful cure it brought | druiss, turns, ecalds, sprains, pains, swellings, chafings, sore, aching 
me. This rich balm first soothed the intense burning pain, rack ata sear eden nag a 
vd b = or irritated conartion 9 e skin, am- 
Largs glean] and then gradually but surely drove the horrid piles away. | Suk-may be o' tained of all chemists for FREE! 
gh the cmchs ana | Several months ago I ceased to suffer from them, and since | 1. 14d., 2¢. 9d., or 4s. 6d. per Loz. in ‘ 
oe i Remember you can 


are suffering from the cold test Zam-Buk’s power 
be restored to the -- free! If you send this 
“ < coupon and 1d. stamp 
to the Zam-Buk Co., 
| 8, they ita =e 
send you a daiuty free 
sample box. 
Pearson's Weekly, 
Dec. 8rd, 1903. 


“A short time ago my little boy’s head 
became covered with scurf. 1 rubbed Zam- 
Buk gently over the scalp, and the scurf 
gradually came away on the comb until the 
boy’s head was quite clear again. 


“ My husband also finds Zam-Buk invaluable 
for chapped hands.” 


Lknow what / want Pe eee cee 


Sor Christmas! 


“ee TE The story which mothers 


® tell of children saved from sickness and suffering by 


Scort’s Emulsion is a long and continually increasing 

cne. Mrs. Wakefield, 34 Stopford Rd., Upton Manor, E, 

5 writes (14/2/08): “An operation i ae a 

my son a complete wreck. After taking 'S Emu!- 

# . A CHRISTMAS GIFT g sion for two months he is as one brought back to life.” 
W/ of intrinsic and lastin value, goles ‘The intense curative force which enables SCOTT’S to 45 which 
fen: Hcl ne er builder, achieve these cures is not to be found in any other you pick 
teaching the value. of “ emulsion and this is why SCOTT’S alone possesseS out your 


: time and thus rendering 4 such a magnificent record of cures. cure! 
Fig the greatest possible service 


gee @ and satisfaction. Every boy IGE HEADACHE cureo 9 
wants a watch—a really de- Nil} ’ IN 10 MINUTES. e 
pendable watch. Give YOUR boy an “Ingersoll.” Same &€ One Kaputine cures in. ten minutes the 
It will teach him the lesson of punctuality, alii We want to prove thi: sate ard ilable 
and it will be an enduring memorial of well- VA —— . Gono will send you two free samp!'e doses: 


spen' oney. i of Kaputine by return post. Write to 
‘i y C. H. Keputine, Farutice Werks, Wak: field. Send for free sample—enclose 3d. for postage aml mention this paper. A charming booklet for 
ngersoll watches are made in various styles and F fas - \ saecee Ee OT cos, ieee funpien 1a. your child comes with it, SCOTT & KOWNE, Ltd., 10-11 Stonecutter Street, London, E.C. 
sizes, suitable for each mem ‘amily, : cane v1, 

LL 


SMU aa ani Tau AiDGET LADIES Si Size ee Despre pcSee SBS ko 225 8S S05 SS 8S ES BS SS os iw 
6/6, and 


others up to 21/~ 
None genuine unless the name “ INGERSOLL” = 1 
isondial. Refuse substitutes. If vOut ea RSOLL” 4 
juine 4 
or Se ts ao NO = OPA) ||MAKES te SKIN ** SOFT #= VELVET 


OAS SAS EAS 28 BS SAS SS SSS SS AS 


ROBT |GERSO . THE WORLD'S MOST DELICIO 
288 Acker Howe, EX Pisces London, EC. AND PUREST SWEETMEAT. Ge wunesh, oe aee 


enny Packets everywhere. Coupon for Free Prevents all Rog neanay 
Penny Tit Picture with every packet. 3 Redness, Irritation, 
B. SKUSE LTD., Ashmore Works. Chaps, etc., 


RAZIERS se aa KEEPS the SKIN 


have earned utation for the high SOFT, SMOOTH, 
Sasctenan kak cepts bay value Reduced Fares and WHITE. 


the present time 


. F, ; Class . A , 
180 pp. catalogue pst rers, shepherds, Wood $ ; a mediately Cares, COLD Ts INVALUABLE . 
Ne OE | feet ct em th HEADACHE. RVRn te FOR THE COMPLEXION. 


’ passages . o 

: ; ae: DELIGHTFULLY SOOTHING AND REFRESHING after Walking, 

Edgware fd.,Londen. will bring you one. rates subject to * price Bae Deiliy, Notating, at ing, Golfing, 
ost ree rot = a —— 


ACKENZIE'S Cure Depots Reading 1] partes, 1a, 119, end 216 each, of elt Chemistrand Aioret___ MH EFETHAM & SON, Cheltenham 
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THINGS A WOMAN 
WANTS TO KNOW. 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Leeds Pudding. ; 

Take un egg. and its relat in, flour, 
shopped apple, chopped suet, breadcrumbs, one . 
fablep otal each of sultanas and currants, | 
and a little chopped lemon-peel. Mix all with | 


a little milk, and boil in a greased would fer 
two hours. | 


Toffee 

Such as you require can be made thus: 
Melt three ounces of butter in a saucepan, and 
stir in one pound of coarse brown sugar. 
Continue stirring till a little of the mixture 
Aropped into cold water is brittle. Add a tea- 
spoonful of vinegar, and almonds or nuts, as 
you prefer, pour into greused tins, and leave till 
cold. (Reply to TOFFY-EATER.) 


Thick Milk . 

Is a good breakfast dish for children: 
Make it thus, and serve with brown sugar and 
treacle. Boil one pint of milk and pour it 
on toa tablespoonful of flour wét with a little 
cold milk and made into a smooth puste. Boil 
the flour and milk for ten minutes, stirring all 
the time, adding a good pinch of salt in the 
cooking. This is a change from porridge, 
and children like it. 


Lemon Buns. 

Take one pound of flour, two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, six ounces of butter and lard, 
six ounces of su; Rub the butter and sugar 
together, add the beaten yolk of an egg and a 
little milk. Grate the rind of a lemon into the 

our and sift it gradually into the butter and 
sugar. Make into small buns and bake ina 
quick oven for a quarter of an hour. 


French Tart Saszed es 
Is an elegant looking dish and can be ma 
with very little ‘trouble. Make a good apple. 
tart and, when cold, cut out around piece o: the 
top crust. Beat three-penny-worth of cream to 
a stiff froth with a little sugar. Heap it onthe 
centre of the tart, put tiny dice of the crust on 
this again to garnish, and thenserve. You will 
have a delicious dish and very slight expense, 


Haddock au Gratin. 

Fillet the haddock, and cut each fillet in 
two. Mix thee as of a with 
one tablespoonful of cho raley, pepper, 

utter a long shaped firepsbc! ash, 
acatter in a few of the seasoned breadcrumbs, 
and lay a fillet on them; then more bread- 
crumbs and fish till the dish is full, leaving 
the breadcrumbs last with a few bits of butter 
onthe top. Bake for half an hour, and serve 
in the dish it was baked in. 


Pork Pies. 
Make a short crust with three quarters of a 
und of flour and six ounces of lard, and knead 
it into a stiff dough with cold water. Rollout the 
pastry about a quarter of an inch thick; line 
the tins with it, and fill them with pork prepared’ 
ns follows: Cut up one pound of pork, fat and 
lean, in small square pieces, season with a salt- 
spoonful of salt and half a teaspoonful of 
pepper and the same of allspice. Cover the 
pies with paste, wet the edges and press firmly 
together, ornament the top and make a hole in 
the centre. Brush over with “gs and bake in 
a moderate oven. (Reply to E. V.G.) 


Hip Jelly. 

This recipe for using hips is excellent. 
Gather the hips from the hedgerow when quite 
ripe, wash and then boil them, allowing one 

int of water for every two pounds of fruit. 
When quite tender fm through a fine cloth. 
To every pound of juice allow a pound of 
preserving sugar. Let it boil fast for twenty 
minutes with a piece of whole ginger, the size 
according to taste. Remove the ginger and 

ur the jelly into pots; cover with paper 

rushed over with white of egg. (Reply to 
E. W. F.) 


A Very Cheap Soup. 

Besides being cheap, this scup is sub- 
stantial and very nourishing. Take six large 
mealy potatoes, two leeks, three ounces of 
crushed tapioca, one ounce of butter or drip- 
ping, a teaspoonful of sugar, one pint of ri 
and one quart of boiling water. Slice the 
potatoes and leeks into boiling water. Boil to 
a pulp, then rub through a sieve and put back 
into the stock. Shake in gently the tapioca. 
Boil for ten minutes, add the milk and drip- 
ping with pepper and salt. Then boil up and 
serve. 


“Do you love me, Romeo?” she asked, 


HOME 


A DRESSY BLOUSE. 


Turs pretty blouse (No. 197a) is bound to meet 
with the approbation of our lady-readers, for, apart 
from its many other obvious advantages, this 
design is one which offers one of the most attrac- 
tive schemes for renovation yet seen. Think what 
that means. . 

If you decide to make a blouse like this—and it 
takes but a yard and a half of forty-six inch 
material—the pretty velveteen stole and cuffs 
might also be used to adorn another blouse, that is, 
of course, provided they be detachable, 

Or again, you might fashion the stole and cuffs 
only, reserving them for wear with one or two 
blouses already in your possession. 

Although you may be premaet to hear that the 
blouse here pictured is lined, it may come some- 
what as a surprise to learn that the shoulder-seam 
is missing, so far as the material is concerned, the 
foundation being cut, of course, on the more 
ordinary lines. The lining sleeve consists of an 
upper and under portion, and, these seamed 
together, the full upper-sleeve and the under- 
sleeve of lace are mounted thereon. . 

The velveteen trimmings should be faced with 
either material or sateen, the silk pleating which 
so prettily trims the edge being procured b the 
yard. Cashmere, mobair, nun’s veiling, or alpaca 
pre of them would make up successfully after this 
style. 


No. 197a. Paper Pattern, 
6id., post free, from Pat- 
tern Department, Pearson's 
Buildings, Henrietta 8St., 


London, W.C. >_0Cc 


WHEN CLEANING CARPETS. 

First have them taken up and well shaken or beaten, then relay in their 
proper place, where the boards must, of course, have been scrubbed. Now 
provide two buckets of water, one clear and tepid, the other hot and soapy, 
made by dissolving two ounces of good yellow soap in two gallons of water. 
Take a carpet, a square at a time, and wash the surface quickly with a 
clean rag and the soapy lather. Take up as thuch of the soapy water as 
possible, wring another cloth out of the clear water, and wipe the surface 
well, rinsing your cloth often, and being careful to rub with the pile, so 
that the water may not penetrate more than is necessary. Finish off by a 
rub with a dry duster. 


BATHS, BATHS, MORE BATHS. 

Tue regular cleansing of the skin is invaluable as an aid to healthines®. 

Every woman who can, should take a hot bath at night. The 
should be well lathered with a good soap, and then thoroughly scrubbe 
with a brush. There are so many varieties of brushes for this purpose oB 
the market thatit is not difficult to get one that justsuits. There are long- 
handled back brushes with bristles on each side, nice little round brushes 
with a rubber strap on the back to run the hand through, and 80 on. 

After the scrubbing, the lather should be thoroughly rinsed off, as it is 
very injurous to the skin to leave the soap on it. The skin is tender after 
this hot scrub and it is best to use soft towels for drying the body. 

The hot bath at night not only cleanses the pores of the body thoroughly ; 
it quiets the nerves, refreshes the body, and induces restful sleep. 

‘or those who have vitality enough, the cold plunge in the morning is a 
delightful tonic and most refreshing. Delicate women will find that by 
beginning them in summer they will often be able to continue them during 
the entire year without that sbock to the system which must always be 
avoided. Sixty degrees Fahrenheit is a good temperature for the bath 
both winter and summer. 


MATCH-MAKERS, BE TACTFUL. 

THERE are comparatively few people, men or women, who do not take a 
more or less lively interest in the love affairs of their neighbours. 

Wherefore it is only natural that match-making should possess an 
irresistible attraction for most women and for many men. Old people would 
like to see the young friends in whose welfare they feel a warm interest 
well settled in life, and they are convinced fully that, with their superior 
experience and knowledge of the world, they can judge which of them are 
best fitted to make each other happy. ‘ 

When a third person undertakes to introduce a couple where even a 
onesided fancy is supposed to exist, it is the part of diecretion to be silent 
regarding such a supposition. In such case, even though “speech is 
silvern, silence is golden.” The more matter-of-course and natural the 
introduction can be made to seem, the more likely are the two concerned to 
appear at their best. However much a woman may covet admiration, the 
friend who, beforehand, tells her that a man is vastly taken with her, often 
makes her self-conscious to a degree which sadly interferes with the charm 
of manner with which she might have received her admirer, and thus have 
deepened the impression already made, 

Snares, then, must be hidden, and tact and finesse are reqfisite if we 
would further a love affair. 
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THE SEYMOUR HICKS’ BEAUTY QUEST. 
£7,200 


In prizes for the twelve most Beautiful Women 


in England. For full particulars read the London 


Daily Express 
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** With all my heart,” he cried. 


“get me this week’s HOME NOTES.” 


Wek ENDING 
Dec. 3, 1908. 


“NOTES PAGE. 


CONDUCTED 
“ISOBEL.” 


| HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


Uncooked Potatoes 

Fried in fat clarify it more thoroughly than 
water. 
Peas and Beans 

Are great fiesh-formers, so should find a 
place in children’s diet. 
In Economical Cookery 
. Flavour soups and gravies with vinegar, 
instead of sherry. Very little difference will 
be detected. 
Raisins 

May be easily stoned if boiling water is 
poured on them, and they are left in it for a 
short time. 
Old Corks 

Should be kept, as they are useful to make 
a fire burn up. Throw a handful on the fire 
and it will quickly blaze. 
Pastry 

Will be improved if a Dey of egg and the 
pulse of half a lemon be added to the water used 
or mixing. It will make the pastry lighter. 


How to Revive Aniline Colours. 

Plush goods and all articles dyed with 
aniline colours, faded from exposure to light, 
will look as bright as ever, after being sponged 
with chloroform. The methylated chloroform 
answers well for this purpose and is less expen- 
sive than the purified. (Reply to Srcr1y.) 
A Nice Way to use Stale Bread 

Is to fry it, simply dipping it in cold 
water and letting it drain before putting it in 
the greased frying-pan. This browns nicely 
and is liked by many as well as if dipped in 
beaten eggs. These fritters make a nice 
pudding if a little jam is added to each. 
Silver Dress Trimmings 

Which have become discoloured may be 
cleaned by covering them with dry powdered 
magnesia. Leave it for three hours, then rub it 
well with flannel, and brush off with a perfectly 
clean plate brush. (Reply to Dancine G1RL.) 


To Remove Paint from your Clothes. 
When the stains are dry, soak them by 
Hetty rubbing the material with a little salad 
oil. The softened mass will then more easily 
yield to the action of the other solvents. Then 
saturate the spots with a solution of equal 
parts of turpentine and spirits of ammonia, 
and wash out with soap and water. (Reply to 
INQUIRER.) 
Smoking Lamps. 

I sympathise with you in your trouble, 
which is often caused by want of scrupulous 
cleanliness. Empty the lamp, wash the 
reservoir in strong soda water, and dry over 
the kitchen range. Boil the metal gallery in 
strong soda water in an old saucepan. Treat 
the wick in the same way. When all are 
thoroughly dry, put the lamp together again, 
trim the wick carefully, and you should have a 
perfect light. (Reply to BoTHERED.) 
Furniture Polish. 

I prefer the old-fashioned beeswax and 
turpentine to any other. Try my recipe: Put 
two ounces of finely shredded beeswax into a 
jar with one ounce of yellow soap. Pour over 
sufficient turpentine tocover Let the jar stand 
at the side of the stove till thoroughly melted, 
etir well and leave till cold. Use pete 


with plenty of “elbow grease.” (Reply to OLD 
Oak.) 
Stout Ladies Lose Weight. A Classio 


Recipe. 

There has been much talk lately about a 
new preparation for the cure of obstinate fat- 
ness—a simple, harmless mixture that any of 
our readers can make up at home, after 
Pasar the ingredients at any chemists. 

is is it:—One half-ounce of Marmola (in a 
sealed packet), one ounce of fluid extract of 
ere iza B.P., one ounce of pure Glycerine 
B.P., and Peppermint Water to make six 
ounces in all. This wonderfully successful 
recipe has become classic. The dose is two tea- 
spoonfuls after each meal and at bedtime. 
Stout men and women are by no means required 
to half starve themselves when they go in for 
this simple treatment. Let them rather 
increase their strength and fortify the nervous 
system by a little indulgence in wholesome and 
enjoyable dishes. Fatiguing physical exercises 
are likewise quite unnecessary. Nourishment 
and repose are as essential to health and beauty 
as is the elimination of the excess of fat, which, 
in the form of internal deposits, is really 
dangerous and always injurious to health. 


“Then, darling,” she whispered, 
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A Only abitter mockery. The world 


remedy, Mother Seig el’s Syrup. 


is full of delights in which he cannot 
share. He can buy them but not 
enjoy them, and is poor despite his millions. 
This is specially true of the dyspeptic—the 
man who cannot digest his food. When the 
stomach ceases to effectually perform its 
natural work, food ceases to nourish and 
causes pain, heartburn, wind, acidity, and a 
host of other troubles which spoil life. Perfect digestion 
is tne foundation of sound health, and that is assured by 
the use of the world- renowned digestive tonic and stomachic 


Mrs. S. A. Carter, of Welbeck Street, Castleford, Yorks, 
writes on April 1 3th, 1908: ‘I lost much time and money 
upon medicines which quite failed to cure me of indigestion 


before Mother Seigel’s Syrup was recommended to me. But soon after 
I began to take that remedy a new world opened tome, I could again 
breathe freely, my appetite retu rned, and so did my old strength 


aiacgy” MOTHER 


SEIGELS SYRUP 


Mother Seige!’s Syrup is now also prepared ia Tablet Form as Mother Seige!’s Syrup 
Tablets. Price 28.9d. 
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grown vege- 
tables, and all 
you do is to add 
water and boil it. 


IE | MUST BE WASHED 
WASH ME. WITH 
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Premier, 4d.; Floral, 6d.; Medical, 8d.; 
Toilet (Otto), 10d.; Vestal, 2s. 6d. 


‘The Best Preventive. 


Ordinary medicines begin at the wrong end—only correct symptoms. 
People take headache powders for headaches, blood medicines for the 
blood, and nerve remedies for nervousness, when they only need 


Pills 


Beechattt’S 


to tone up the digestive organs, the liver and the kidneys, and so keep 
the whole sys na healthy condition. BEECHAM’S PILLS do more 


every year for d success of the civilized world 


than is realized. 
them to do their part in the 
minds, Itisahalf-century old fact that Beeckam 


Keep You Well. 


ewer 
Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 
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Christmas Double Number. 


Next Friday you will have our Christmas Double 
Number in your hands, and I expect you are 
wondering what T have in store for you. As you 
know, we have always rather prided ourselves on 
our Yuletide numbers, for, after all, Christmas 
only comes once in every twelve months, and all 
the year good ideas are accumulating for that one 
double number. This time I’ve got a paper brim- 
ming over with fun. There’s fun in the stories, 
in the pictures, and, of course, in the jokes, and 
we'vo got fairies, and competitions, a Christmas 
story written by Miss Maud Allan, the wonderful 
dancer, and some really splendid Christmas arti- 
a? It will be tho best value you ever had for 


The Maiden Who Won't. 


P. M., of Bacup, writes: “A friend of mine, a 
weaver, has been attracted by a young lady work- 
ing in the same weaving shed. But she has refused 
to have anything to say to him—more, she has 
actually told him a deliberate lie, by alleging that 
she is engaged to somebody else. This statement, 
as I have proved by personal investigation, is false. 
In my opinion, she believes that my friend is not 
a worthy young man, whereas I think him one of 
the best and sure to make her an excellent hus- 
band.’?—— —-Well, you see, P. M., there are 
different ways of looking at things. Your loyalty 
to your friend docs you honour, and he may very 
likely be all you say he is, and yet the young lady 
may not think him a suitable husband for herself. 
"Deliberate lies” are certainly to be condemned ; 
but perhaps the young lady, in making her state- 
ment regarding her non-existent lover, was merely 
jesting, or she may have wished to invent a polite 
little fiction to help her to reject your friend with- 
out hurting his feelings more than she could help. 
If a girl were worried by an unwelcome suitor, who 
frightened her and refused to let her alone when re- 
quested by her to do so, I am inclined to think that 
she would be fully justified in inventing a ferocious, 
six-foot lover, skilled in boxing, and with a “horrid 
temper,” to act as a bogey to scare the undesirable 
gentleman off. . 


Bravo, Bunny! 


Wira reference to our recent article on the bravery 
of animals, Bunny comes along with an account of 
an heroic rabbit, which once belonged to a friend 
of his. This animal belonged to a cabinet-maker 
and joiner of Glasgow. It was brought up as one 
of the family, so to say, and grew up to have a 
good idea of himself. At all events, he thought 
nothing of taking a walk up the street, defiant of 
the local cats and dogs, and resolutely kept all 
strange animals out of his own garden. One day, 
when a whippet spied his bunnyship through a 
hole in the garden fence, and joyously jumped to 
tho attack, it was the rabbit which jumped quickest 
and bit a nice little bit out of the dog’s lip. There- 
upon the whippet fled up the street, with the 
rabbit in hot pursuit———————That rabbit 
deserved 2 medal, Bunny. As ao matter of fact, 
however, the rabbit is rather an ill-judged, not to 
say a wronged, animal. Its instinct causes it to 
bolt when it scents danger from human foes, but 
at home Mr. Bunny is far from a coward. There 
are instances of buck rabbits fighting over a love 
affair until both dropped dead. 


Js It Worth the Candle? 


®J aw aclerk in an office, a young fellow, and anxious 
to get on,” is the beginning of what W. O. V. has 
to say. “I find that the man in the office who 
will have most to do with my promotion—the head 
clerk, in fact—is what is ealled a ‘jolly fellow.’ 
He is always well-dressed, spends a good deal of 
money, and keeps late hours. He has told me that 
ho has taken a fancy to me, and asked me to go 
out with him. I know that if I can get in with 
him he will have the power to push me on. But 
I would far rather work hard for advancement 
than become a ‘jolly fellow’ myself. Yet, if I 
don’t go out with the chief clerk, there are others 
in the office who will be only too glad, and if I 
offend him I shalt never get on.’,——__—___Tf you 
really don’t want to become a good fellow, I should 
certainly not do so just for the sake of winning 
this man’s favour. Leave him alone, buck up, and 
work your level best. That’s the way to get on. 
Jf it is not the fastest it is the safest. A head 
elerk is not everybody, you know; and your em- 
ployer will see if you are worth promoting, if you 
give him reason to. ‘ 
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TO NOVELISTS. 
£200 Offered for a Story. 


No other paper of its kind has carned a greater 
reputation for the excellence of its serial storics 
than Pearson’s Weekly. And stories of the kind 
which Pcarson’s gives its readers are not found 
without a good deal of anxious searching. — 

We have, therefore, decided to offer a prize of 
£200 for the best serial story received by us under 
the ~following conditions : 

Stories must be from 60,000 to 90,000 words. 

The plot should be laid principally in this coun- 
try, and the period should be that of the present 
day. 

The prize of £200 will be paid to the author of 
the. novel considered by us to be the best. We 
reserve to ourselves the right to purchase any of 
the other stories at our usual rates of remuncra- 
tion, and all stories must be submitted under this 
condition. 

Manuscripts, which must bo typewritten on one 
side of the paper only, should be addressed to the 

Fiction Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C., and should be marked 
“£200 Story” on the top left-hand corner of the 
envelope. 

We cannot hold ourselves responsible for the loss 
or non-delivery of MSS., but where stamps to cover 
postage are inclosed every endeavour will be made 
to assure their safe return in the event of their 
proving unsuitable. 


Why not “Reserveds” for Everybody? 


“Tye fault of many things in this country is that 
they are not carried far enough,” writes Extra 
*Crass. “I am alluding particularly to railway 
travelling. We have reserved carriages for 
smokers and for ladies; but why haven’t we got 
reserved carriages for everybody? Why should not 
special carriages be sct apart for children, 
suffragettes, commercial travellers, moderate 
drinkers, temperance men, dustmen, diamond mer- 
chants—in fact, everybody? Then we should all 
travel in peace and comfort, and there would be no 
danger of disagrecable incidents between fellow- 
assengers.’”7——————It. sounds_ novel, anyway. 
ut I am afraid it would not work smoothly in 
practice. You see, when it came to sorting out 
all tho passengers at the station, the guard might 
have his own idea as to the class some people 
ought to go under, while they might have quite 
different ideas. For instance, you might claim to 
travel in the carriage reserved for blue-blooded 
aristocrats, while the guard might insist on push- 
ing you into the compartment already crammed 
with nondescripts. And if the train were coming 
from a big race meeting, the carriages set apart 
for “Doubtfuls” would be in danger of bursting. 


Serve Him Right. 


“Py a martyr,” writes Taken In, “ and I’m sure you 
will sympathise with me. I got tired of grinding 
at the office, so I married a widow, much my 
senior, who had plenty of money. I naturally 
expected that sho would make me a handsome allow- 
ance, and that I should have a glorious time; but 
now that I’m her husband she will give me no more 
than ten shillings a week—not enough for cigars— 
and she orders all my clothes, and refuses to let 
me have an account with the tailor. I might have 
married a pretty girl whom I used to know, but 
my wife does not appreciate the sacrifice I made 
for her.’ I don’t appreciate it, either. 
If you are not happy, you have no one but your- 
sal te thank for the fact. The man who marries 
calculating on having a “glorious time” living idly 
on a rich wife’s money deserveg afl he gets or does 
not get. As for the pretty girl, she ought to be 
congratulated. I hope somebody who deserves her 
is doing the congratulating. 


Social Amenities Under Difficulties. 


Mrs. X. was for years the hard-working wife of a 
London police-constable. Ho died and left her 
alone in the world, as she thought. But recently 
a distant relation, whom she had never heard of 
before, left her a fortune. She has now gone to 
live in a small provincial town, where she hoped 
she was going to be happy. “But I’m not,” she 
tells me. “I try to make myself popular among 
the neighbours, and am generous, though I say it 
myself, in subscribing to local charities. But my 
neighbours are stiff and formal, with a great notion 
of their own importance, and as soon as it leaked 
out that my husband had been a mere police- 
man, they stopped calling on me, and now they 
never ask me to visit them. Do vou think I 
should be acting meanly if I were to spread a 
report to the effect that some of my unpleasant 
neighbours knew my deceased husband because it 
was once his duty to arrest them?’ ”——_______] 
should not advise you to proceed to such an ex- 
treme course, Mrs. X. It would probably end in 
getting you into trouble. If you find you cannot 


be happy where you are living, you might move, 
It should not be difficult for you to find a town 
where all your noighbours would not be so mean 
as to make you an outcast because your husband 
occupied a comparatively humble station. 


A Splendid Gift for Boys. 


By the way, I’ve just had an opportunity of sccing 
the first half-yearly volume of that very bright 
paper for boys,.-Tuz Scout. It really is an ex- 
ceedingly attractive volume, and would make an 
excellent birthday gift for any boy. The price is 
8s. 6d. per volume, or 3s. 11d. post free, and is now 
on sale at all the bookstalls. For those who already 
have the twenty-six copies of the paper which go 
to make up the volume, serviceable binding cascs 
are on sale at ls., or 1s. 2d. post free from the 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


A Game for Sixty and Sixteen. 

Sixty writes: “I’ve noticed you’re good at advice, 
Mr. Editor. Perhaps you can help me. My nom 
de plume tells my age, and I want a game to play. 
Don’t say golf, or cards, for I don’t appreciate 
them. I want a game I can play with my boys on 
an equal footing. I used to love a game of foot- 
ball, but I’m afraid that’s no use to me now. 
What do you suggest?” If your sight is 
good, why not try billiards in your own home. I 
don’t mean on a full-size table, but on one of 
the small ones such as Messrs. Riley, of Aldersgate 
Street, London, I think it is, make. They’re really 
not very expensive, and many an hour’s good fun 
and exercise too, can be had on them. And per- 
haps the boys would have to confess that father 
could still beat them all! 


Smokers’ Competition Result. 


Ir will be remembered that one of our readers has a 
grievance against the railway companies for not 
devising some means to prevent ladies from entcring 
smoking compartments, to the evident discomfort of 
those enjoying the weed. We offered twenty-five 
pen-knives as prizes for the best suggested remedies. 
The result proves that our readers possess well- 
developed bumps of humour and originality—in the 
latter case amounting to the introduction of toy- 
mice, live rats, and the ‘‘ smoking-out ”’ process cm- 
ees by bee-keepers. Chivalry is not on the wane, 
or most competitors would politely inform lady 
intruders of their blunder. The novel idea of one 
competitor is the placing of mirrors in all but 
smoking compartments, whilst tinted windows with 
the word ‘‘Smoking’’ running diagonally across is 
the practical suggestion of another. An experienced 
railwayman supports the adoption of the polite 
attitude, and ably dofends those women and children 
who are reluctantly compelled to enter ‘‘smokers ”’ 
when other compartments are full. A good idea, 
recommended by another, is the frosting of the 
figure of aman smoking, into the windows, and states 
that this would greatly help those unable to read. 
A simall percentage suggested the smoking of ‘cut 
cavendish”’ and the cease purchased by wives and 
sweethearts as possible remedies. The twenty- 
five pen-knives have been sent to the following 
competitors : 

Mr. F. Davis, York Road, Marlow; Miss A. Giles, 91 
Warwick Road, Earl's Court, Kensington, W.; Mr. J. What- 
ley, 27 Lowden Road, Herne Hill; Mr. R. Haywood, 62 
Harberton Road, U ine Holloway, N.; Miss E. Burdett, 
46 North Place, Guildford; Mr R. G. Neil, 7 West Argy'e 
Street, Helensborough, N.B.; Miss E. Mosses, Chislchuist, 
Street Lane, Roundhay, Leeds; Mrs. J. W. Ray, 43 Borrowda'e 
Road, Lancaster; Mr. H. Lawrence, 87 Regent Road, Salford, 
Manchester; Mr. H. Allen, 99 New ‘ord Street, W.C.; 
Mre. Alexander, Mayoghill, Garvagh, Co. Derry; Mr. J. 
Sewell, 236 Frizington Road, Frizington, Cumberland; Mr. H. 
Burfoot, 7 Rye Street, Bi Stortford; Mr. W. Machin, 
2 Herriet Street, Pollockshields, Glasgow; Mr. H. Deaman', 
83 Vrolik Straat, Amsterdam, Holland; Mr. A. K. Hosick, 
6 Regent Square, Lenzie, near Glasgow; Mr. H. F. Tucker, 
24 Ludgate Hill, E.C.; Mr. F. igs ee 95 Pentreguinea Road. 
St. Thomas, Swansea; Mr. J. H. Harris, Porthleven, Helston: 
Mr. C. Whitby, ‘The Gables, Upwey, near Dorchester; Mv. 
C. N. Woolverton, Cedarville, Mountressing Road, Billericay, 
Fssex; Mr. D. Francis, Newbury, Gillingham, Dorset; Mr. 
E. J. Day, 88 Victoria Street, Iyswich; Mr. A. J. Plumley, 
Station Cottages, Brinkworth, near Chippenham, Wilts; M-. 
W. H. Stoot, Romsey Terrace, Mill Road, Cambridge. 


Amounts to hand since the last list was publishe]: 


a cath He 
rs. nson, £1; W. R. Williams, 10s. 6d.; J. MoA., 6d.; F. 2, 
2s.; WH. M. ©, Is.; A. H. Gordon, £1; H. M. C., 18.; Miss a Kk. 
Matcham, %.; Anon., Edinburgh, 10s. éd.; D. Karachi, Is., C. 
Marre 2 flea WC, 8 53, 6d 
LgcTeD : Miss M, Simpson. 53, 6d.; Wiburg Side Mission of {lis 
Enalish Church, per G. Y vield, £10; Cantecn of ILMS. Africa, 
£10; School Children at Herbertvillc, £1; Crew of SS. Britannia, 
per W. Pigott, 4s.; A. L. Davy, 25. 6d.; Ethel Wicks, 1s, Gl.: 
‘At Stalham Station, per D. J.” Morse. 38. 6d.; Readers of Tur 
CHRISTIAN, De Messrs. Morgan and Scott, £3 12s, 3d.; Resull of 
matinée given by Mr. Tom Owen at Mumbles, £5 58.: J. Curtis, 
23, 3d.; A Reader and Son, 5s. 8d.; Miss EB. M. Douthwaile, £1. 
vO. Staff at Gormiston 8.A., per E. A. Draper, 2s. 6d.: H. Old. 
7s, 6tt.; Collected at a social evening at Longlands River Diggings, 
Kimberley, per 8S. Sharwood, £1 10s.; Anderson's Shaft, Pahans, 
£1 3s.; 0, W. Butler, 1s. 20.; J. W. Terry, 1s. O&d.: Tho 
“Rachelors’ Home’ box, Rayton, 15s.; Canteen of Hu. 
Hermione, £5; Britannia picture postcards, £1 53.; IEMs 
Seulia, £1, 
by HoRAcE Cox, Rream's Buildings, B.C., and Published by O, ABTROA 
TEARSON, LTD., nt Peareon's Weekly Buildings, Henriotta Street, London, W.0 


Note.—A pen-Knife will be awarded to each reader whose letter is dealt witltth on s pazo 
or who3e susg2stion for a title is used. 
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50 CONSOLATION PRIZES OF 21 EACH. 


(Continued from First Page.) 
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Firry Consolation Prizes of £1 each have been : 
awarded to the foilowing: | 
Barratt, W., 3 Castle St., Long Sere, WoC 
Bell, RHE, 42 Windsur Ra., Harpuriey, Miter 
Blindel!, J, Hastiazs Villa, Church End. Fuwiley. 

Cash, W. E., 32 Trimty Rd. Birebtheid. Bina, 

Coates, ©. H., Burton Agnes, Driffield. Yorke. 

Cope, Mrs. BF. B., 35 Oakfield Rd, Canuen till, Bohham 
Cubitt, F.. Royal Naval Hospital, Masta: Gosport. 
Davis, J., 317 Upland Rd. Dulwich Pk 

Dickinan, HE HE. Linden, House, Berkhiie seal 
Dobbins, A., 27 Poplar St., Southport. 


CTOBER MY STE RY resruary 
CLOOMBER 


Edwards, A O., 59 Stretton Rat. Addliccon de Creydon 
Fils, T.H , 57 Glenteld Ra), Dover. 
Farr, J. C., 129 Brystaud Ave., Bishopeton, Be staul 


Francis, J., Hospital, Dripp Rd... Stirline 
Godfrey, C. HE, Wuoderott, Bedford. 
Greenbank, F., Gultou Rd., Lowestoft 
Rarratt, Mrs. T. T., Mint House, Kye. Sus-«% 
Harrieon, Wo A, 71 York Rd, West tharticpoc! 
Heberden, Rev. FE. B., Stagaden House, Bourse iiouth 
Higgins, Miss A. b., Fairford Cott., st. Paul» Ral., Chebbenham, 
Howells, @, FE. 35 Dornton Rad., Bathatn 

Hughe iss P.. 103 St. Michael's St., Shacwsbury 

Hunt, &. A.. 30 Torridge Rd.. Thoruton Heath, Surrey 
Jackson, A. M., 27 Madeira Pk. Tunbridsze Wells 

Jowett, J.. 189 Glenalmond Tere., Leveushulie, M'ter. 
Kershaw, Miss L., 210 Longsight, near Oldham, 

Kimberley, B. D., 36 Hulk St., Peckham 

Linwood, C., 7 Brockley Grove, Crofton Pk, S.E. 
Lloyd-Cacson, Mrs A., 12 Albion sft.. Castleford. 

Lockwood, T., Hunsingore, Wetherby. Yorks. 

Lupane. J., Swiss Lodge, Fazcley, Taniworth 

Macdonald) J. T., 22 Victoria Terr., South shields. 

Mason, B. W. Barrington, Burford, Oxon. 

Maude, Miss F., 3 St, John’s Sq., Limerich 

Melrose, Miss F., 12 De Vere Gardens, Ilford. 

Porter, Miss Marion, “* Bloomfield,” Lake. near Sandown, LW. 
Sinith, Mra. BE. 6 Breydon Rd., Cobholw, Gt. Yarmouth, 
Sinith, H. T.. 127 ‘The Grove, Paling 

Smith, Mrs. L.. 47. St. Peter St., Peterhea’ NB. 

Spicer, G. E.. 31 Lingard Rd., Northenden, ¢ hes 

Stallard, F. B. 18 Mornington Crescent. Regent's Ph., N W. 
Steele, A. M., Glenauldyn, Ramsey, 1O.M . 

Stephens, Mrs. N. B., 24 Reginald Ra. Smethwick, Bham, 


Switt, Dean, 230 Camberwell New Ri. Camlerwell. 
BE R N U M a ER | Syson, Mrs., 1 Broonpark Terr., Dennisteyn, Glasgow. 
| Todd, C. E., cl London St., Norwich. 
Walton, W. J.. 49 Russell Rd., Holloway 
ilde. ‘F. C., 34 Alexandra Rd., Broadstairs. 
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pw This Insurance Scheme covers any 


person travelling as a passenger in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


| We pay any rumber of claims in respect of 


each accident—not the first claim only. 


Our Beauty Contest. 
NAMES OF po Se ay . RAILWAY INSURANCE. 


Sees Name of Candidate. Town, Division. wo on Name o° Candida‘e, Town. Division. £1 00 C G 
“Bust 18t, 


5 — 

1 Mi apag SYKES : - - Ribston, Yorks - - 4 23 MissGertie Mittir - « + London - e + 10 ALREAD 

Z vies Pinasth AMEETTA Perry - Leicester - - + : 2 Muss Masia crupsstue . London oe 19 500 CLAIMS Y PAID, 

$ i : : . ni! - . : y iss DOLLY JALLA + . : ou . ° : 

‘ Se ee eonaay a rere 29 MissKateSeaxss- - - <° Isleworth + © - 10 including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 

5 Miss Darstz Barton -  -  - London - e - 10 30 Miss Liny Erste - - + © London - 2» + 1 

6 Mrs. Dorotay VaveHasN-RopERicg Brighton - © - 8 3t Laiy Despor GH - - © + Maidenhead - . - 8 This Insurance holds good for any number of claims 

7 Miss Atice Maup Botton - - Marlborough . - 8 32 Miss Griprs M. Hart - . - Stafford - »- - 6 f £1,000 h-not for one only &1,000 specially 

8 Mrs. F.C, Argeetow - © ° London - 2© + 10 33 Misa Marte Ltovp- - - * London - + = 10 o ’ eac 705, ACCIRENT AWD  GUARANTER 

| Miso Systu May Biicut- © - Helston - 2 « 8 38 Miss Lorrie Sanszeast - + ° London - 26 - 10 guaranteed by THE CE AN Fe CIDE Bt oh ea no 

1) MissMamy ALLAN - °- 28 °& Glasgow - 2» e I 35 Miss Neetu EmeratD - - «+ Hull - + © © 4 CorroratioNn, Limite), 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 4.U., 

1i MissOvivzg PurceLL * °& *° Newcastle - °° ° . 36 ied Masia Te - 8 Restore - 8 i to whom notices of claim, — has os facial must be 

1: Migs Nay GEMMELL - » « Aberdeen - ° ° 37 Miss Everyn MittarD - ss mion- - 5 & sent within seven days to the above re3s. 

1; Miss Mupuyzs HyittoN *¢© * ° omni : ” s 10 = xis Frat Seavare 2 # @ Beis. Serolk i 4 will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 

i Miss Sa Tenens Le S Toudon™ 7. 10 40 Miss Avice Hicuas =- «+ - Manchester- - + 5 & I 00 at pli peer Lierd Or iretat a te thes Cee 

}, Miss Mamre Leonwanp - e « Urmston, Manchester- 5 41 Miss STELLA Gro :st - + «© Manchester - - + 5 9 Get in which the deceaced wag travelling as “4 

"7 Mis Z Dass - Le =~ ~“London : - - 10 42 Miss Awmte P.Fourr - - «+ Dublin- - © «+ 2 (including post-office servants in tailway sorting vans), 

a Mics Biopw Patetuorre- - Birmingbam- + *- 7 43 Miss Topsy SINDEN » © London- + »&® = 10 passenset the loding Puch accident, had in his, or her. e ession, 

Miss Bost ES Mircure « Maidstone - © © 8 44 MissCora Dear - - * © London- 2 © * 10 ae Wie ore ‘Coupon on this page, or the paper in By asa it is 

a Miss Wimirrep BAKES - «© Liverpool »* ¢ @ Fr < oe Fiaasace pasmaee . . tent ° : ° r the Insurarcher, usual signature, Lae in in of pene on the 
; = ie mdon- °s « ° sa Maris Gro: - 8 - i ° i " i ma eft 8 . . 

2 eee ene Fapnis® eae Tater: e e + 10 47 Miss Lruax Baairawatre - © London- + «© = 10 5 ie Eee ee tke compan is tigued. 

i Miss Bmae Scot > Os aes” 48 Mies Ataraspaa Dacuan - + Birmingham? 5 5 ace of abode. 180 that the said sum shall be paid t Whe legab 

i Miss BVELIE Desa- © © @ n e © © 0 49 Miss Srzescee-BacuNTon » e London- - © »® 10 representative of such person injered, uld death result from 

23 Miss Lavza Bosents © © © London ¢ * © 10 repr accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 


i ‘accident be given within three days of its occurrence. 
asada In the trent of a person having the current number of 
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CONTEST.—Voting Coupon No. 12. in this she may be, travelling, as 0, paseenger, WE NDMED BOUNDS, 


UTY mieter We, epee, ee rab Gontitrs Conronsto®, Lani 
e r cc! ry ’ 3 
I wish to pb lace a vote to the credit of BEA CONTEST ie EU ieersule Street, London, E.C., within seven days from the 
occorrence of the accident. 
one lrg ot ielery Bar hg Aa: to whomsoever the Editor 
‘3 W m 

’ “ ’ who meets” his death Dy accident while actually riding a cycle, 
week’s Pearson’s provided that deceased at the time of such accident had 


appeared in last 
Noarme.cssssccssrscessecseasecesasavsnessnnseonanooagacenseecees caries emeeNseeiet 


Ades s ceisancecuzyeres oownsn ni sROVea Tea super sana eS TREMOR RR ES He Oa ERE ssitviaal 
Weekly,” and_ will Pencil, on the space provided at the foot, and that death occurred 


Dio seeeeeeeeeeeeee oben SEARS D CAEL Tene TNE TSE ° ident to the said Corporation at above address within three 

ir k in ‘‘ Pearson's Weekly ” All coupons must appear again before days of is oscarrenoe, “This paper may be left at his, or her, place 
P n ‘fea . abode, so as coupon igned. 

ee ae 3 Ok. Pearson’s Weekly,” 17 Henrietta St..Strand, London, W.C. th l of the 7 The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

Thie coupon No. 12 must be at ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly ” Offices not later than e close This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, and 


entitles the holder to the benefit of. and is sohject to the conditions 

December 25th. contest of. Bq a Lg Can: ompany, Limited, 
Pl w In Ink The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the payment 
ease rite Clearly puiuiel . of a Premium under Seet, 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can 

be ecen at the office of this Journal, or of the said Corporation. 


No person can recover on more than one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket 
. ee ee, ee of. this paper, in respect, of the same risk. 


\ Lighting Up Time ubscribers who have dul ida twelve-months’ subscription 
NOVEMBER. | DECEMBER 1909. JANUARY.| FEBRUARY. | MARCH. | “for thie Week. for PEARSON'S SeRERY se-te tee iS their newsagent, or * 
EEN | emcee NTE pei eee eee eS eT Bat eros 


OMING HOLIDAYS, 1908-9. 


ir the - 
It is only necessary to forward the newsagents receipt to the 
publisher of the paper, Henrietta Street, London, 8° and a 


pfibeniieeiseeaiits 

Se re | ie'i : 14at 28 |B 714.38 2B PNovea7 vy 4063 : rs 
christmas Day December 25. | 5 ! 8 Bae a 4 i taal 8 ; nie s . 7 y81g32 | Ma 81g 28 299 2B we 4051 Portificate will be sent in oxchange. 
Nexing Day . December 26.) 2 910 32°°) 7 1 big aa99/ T g1219 26 | 1 8 8 16 33 |r 4 ae ance cn ene pe 
‘iood Friday . April 9th. W 411 18 2 | Wa 9 16 23 $0 Wo 13 oy T rt ” ae T gir 7. Dee. t we 4-48 
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Patronised by 


H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


(rT GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. “We 
THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Readers 
of Pearson's Weekly3, /120S. On receiptof P.O. for /6 
we will forward DIRECT FROM OUB LOOMS to 
sour address one of our PRUDENTIAL REAL S' LESS 
WOVEN HALF-CUINEA 


RUGS 
GIVEN 
AWAY. 


WOOD MILNE 


suitable for Drawing Room, Dining Room, Bedroom, 
&c., handsomely bordered, in six ditfcrent patterns 
of fash‘onable self.shades ot Crimson, Greens, Blues, 
and Art Colcurings to suit all requirements, and 
LAKGE ENOUGH TO COVER ANY ORDI- 
NARY-SIZED ROOM. These Caxpels will be 
sent cut as Sample Carpets, thus showing the 
identical quality ve do supply in allsizes, They 
are nude of material equal to wool, end being a 
8) eciality of onr own, can only be olsttained direct 
from cur loons, thus saving the pur- 
chaser nll middle profits. 

OVER 400,000 SOLD DURING THE 
re ‘ paAST TWELVE MONTHS. Money 
<< SS willingly returned if rot approved 
= Jhousinds of Repeat Orders aud Un- 
tolicited Testimonials received. 


GIVEN AWAY! CIVEN AWAY! 


With every Carpet we shall ABSO- 
LUTELY GIVE AWAYa very ! andzome 
Rug to match, or we will send Two 
Carpets and TWO RUGS for 10s. 6d.— 
178 Belvie Road, Coalville, Leicester, 

4/5/1903. 
Th. Cox, Esq., writes: ‘ Please cend 


me two ot vour Prudential Brussel- 
ette Carpet= and Rugs, amount, 10 6, 


an | (3 Three Aids 
Sasend | To Health 


town dwellers retain perfect nerves beyond mi 
age because of the nerve-racking jar of const: 
walking on hard streets. 

Wood-Milne Rubber Heels protect your n 
by preventing every step being a shock an‘ 
They impart life and spring to the tread—and 11; 
the hardest pavement seem like a mossy lav : 
the feet. They prevent city headache and wu: 
jar. To exercise without fatigue, and to ». 
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ry 
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° 
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1 
Sound nerves mean sound health. Bu: | 
| 

one’s buoyancy and vigour wear. | 
! 


= nclosed The last we had Leforefrom 
you has been in wear twelve years.” 


- ~ a eee =| it = = 
QUILTS! QUILTS! | With every order received 


for Quilt we will present 


_ WOOD MILNE 
\’ RUBBER HEELS 


20,000 Real FREE to the purchaser 
Odouriess Oriental ees ny cent Tea 
‘osy or Pillow; or to pur- § 

Wadded Quilts. oekers of Twa Quilts we CTR x They are made from the finest rub rocured} 

To be disposed of at an will present Four Gifts, LAT IT ili Lage 

ie al mere at an P sani al miceiraniGR and are more resilient than other makes. Th. 

lear oul of same. eo . F 

clear gut Oe ES og a gi gee fee da wear 18 months, and all that time prevent le! 


Galt PAO ccerwotdechi | Tameiyeoneci oe wearing down, keep boots in shape and save bil!: 


Yes of modern luxury. Ry 
Covered with Oriental % 1/- FREE Carpathian 
Turkey Chintz of fine Silver Trays. . 


quality and artistic desizn, | 
and filled with Patent 
Purified Down, 

Size Sin. by 60in. 


§/- each, or 2 for 
'6 


4 Size, O by 12inches. Very 
lq strong, equal to Storing 
ff Silver in appearance ani 
war, well finished, assor- 
Sij ted in Mask, Bird,and o:ber 
ey decigns. 

i" mee NOTE.—With every Quilt 
Ek iies Ro REESE Two Free Presents. 


Illustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Hearthruge, Quilts, Table Linen, Bedsteads, Overmantels, Curtains, &c., 
Post Free tf, when writing, you mention “ Pearson's Weekly,” 3'12'1908, Address— 


F, HODGSON & SONS o2%s2ar ernest WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 


Refuse all Heels not moulded 
WOOD-MILNE 
Refuse All Imitations. 


Peppepepeepeete LES CIPO pernnates 


FOR A TESTIMONIAL ! 
THIS IS YOUR LAST CHANCE! 


This is a fair and square proposition, by which, for an 
investment of 1/1}, you not only get your money’s worth 
in one of the best medicines in the world, but you also 
have an opportunity of earning either the big prize of £100 
or one of the numerous One Guinea prizes for the best 
genuine testimonial. Spelling, grammar, and writing do 
not count, and you have as good a chance as any other 
man or woman to win the prize. . 


° 
Carriage Paid. 


PaetuePocfuepeefectucfectuctecfaetig 


The Children's New 
Game of Shop. 
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& Sold by all First-Class Chemists, in boxes at I/I! and 2 9 
The world-renowned remedy for Constipation, 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Nervous Headache, 
Flatulence, and other diseases of the 
Stomach and Digestive Organs. 

_ DON'T DELAY! Get a box to-day from your chemist, 
and if he has sold out, fill up and send the attached order 


_ at once, when the box will be forwarded by return, post 
paid, with full particulars. . 


Contest Closes December 15th. 


DR. GARDNER'S REMEDIES CO,, 


~ 4 Featherstone Buildings, London, W.C 
nclosed please find P.O.O. 1/14, for which send me at once : 
box of Dr. GARDNER'S PINK TABLETS, post fee with 
particulars of competition. 


Complete with model 
copies of the Princi- 
pal Newspapers, 
Magazines, Weekly 
Papers, Novels, Money, 
Show Bills, Contents 
Boards, and Pot of 
Stickphast for Paste 
ing. Price One Shilling 
at all large stores, toy 
dealers, Gamage’s Christmas Bazaar, and Messrs. 
Hamley’s Toy Shops. Or post free 1s. 3d. from— 


Cc. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 


17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Ooo er eee eee eee cree eee res ere seserenes 
Omer e ree erene tose arene see ree see 


Ce ee ee err eee er rere 
teem meme ne nee eee are ves eee eee 
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= ~ If you want the large size box send 2/9. 
Ce bbb bb bbb bbb bbb bbb bbb 
All Communications respectirg Advertisements should he sent to the Advertisement Department, ‘* PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, WS. 
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